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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

Hegel's ''jEsthuik;' or ''PhUosophy of Fine Art,** 
i8 a work which should no longer be inaccessible to 
the English reading public^ but the reproduction 
of which, in its complete form of 1600 pages, is a 
task not to be lightly undertaken. I know of three 
partial reproductions of the **jEstkitik" in English, 
viz. Hn Bryant's translation of Part IL/ Mr. 
Kedney's short analysis of the entire wprk,t and 
Mr. Hastie's translation of Michelet's short ''Philo- 
sophy of Art,"| prefaced by Hegel's Introduction, 
partly translated and partly analysed. 

I wholly disapprove of analyses (among which 
may be reckoned Michelet's summaiy above men- 
tioned) as representations of Hegel's writing, which 
is attractive chiefly by the force and freshness of 

* New Yoik, Appleton and Co. 
t Chicago, Griggt and Co., 1885. 
• I Edinbmyh, Oliver and Bojrd, 1886. 
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its deCaiL I am oonvinced that Hegel should be 
allowed to apeak for himself, and that failing the 
translation of the whole ** jBstkiHk^'^ or of very 
eopioiis selectionsi the best course is that which 
I have adopted in the present volume, viz. to trans- 
late the entire Introduction, including the chapter 
entitled, '^ Division of the Subject/* This Introduc- 
tion is in Hegel's best manner — so far as he can 
be said to have literaiy manner at all, especially 
in a work which has been produced by editors from 
lecture-notes,— and is tolerably complete in itself. 
It is not contained as a whole in any of the above- 
mentioned works. I ought to say, however, that 
Hn Hastie's translation is excellent in style; but 
after the first thirty-four pages it also becomes an 
analysis. Nor is it wholly free from serious mistakes. 
I have hoped that the present volume may be of 
interest to many who, without being students of phib- 
sophy, are intelligent lovers of art. I have therefore 
done my best to interprei philosophical expressions, 
instead of merely furnishing their technical equiva- 
lents. I have also added a few short notes, either 
to explain literary aUusions, or to eomplete the in- 
terpretation of technical terms. The prefatory essay 
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I have broken up the " EtnUUung, on 
Uon^^r. Which Ucoatlnuou. in the ..gin-. «- 

rour Lpter.- hoping ^u-h^J-^' ^t 

di««».ion may be th«. rendered ««^^ 

The ^Ein^HeUun^r which fo^y Ou^^.". 

a Kpaiate chapter in the onguiaL The u 

con^ i. tr-idated from the origin^, exceptmg 
contenu ^^^^ .„ ^.^ 

thoM portions of it wnicn w^ 

bracket.. [ > ^^^ ^ ^^j^, borrowed from the 

, .rTcTny^^^lt^Lution of Sche^.. 
!:S^^L« Literature";. work invalua^e 

to Hngliah -udent. whoae ^^^^^ ^ 
Ig be ^ddened by the untimely de«h of the 

translator. 

Ill u «ubdivided into two ParU, 
♦ Of these. Chapter III. « ^rT^ ^j^i^ « the 
becatt.e of the din«epoitionate length of the divi^oa 
^-sn^ to which it conetpeodfc 
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PREFATORY ESSAY 

BY THE TRANSLATOR 



ON THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF ANOTHER 

WORLD 

" With such barren forms of thought, that are always in a 
world beyond^ Philosophy has nothing to do. (U-fiUfiSLir 
always soPM ^hJffg **'^"^rr.tf i f n4 f? J>^ highest^ sen se prM tent" 
— Heobl'8 UfgU^ Wallace's transition, p. 1 50. " 



It will surprise many readers to be told that the 
words which I have quoted above embody the very 
essence of Hegelian thought The Infinite, the supra- 
sensuous, the divine, are so connected in our minds 
with futile rackings of the imagination about remote 
matters which only distract us from our dutiesi that 
a philosophy which designates its problems by such 
terms as these seems self-condemned as cloudy and 
inane. But, all appearance to the contrary notwith- 
standing, Hegel is faithful to the present and the 
concrete. lu; the study of his philosophy we are 
always dealing with human experience. ** My stres s 
lay/' says Mr. Browning,* o n the incidents in the 

«^Pie&ceto''Sorddlo.'' 
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development of a soul; little else is worth study/' 
FSr^'a 1ioul ** read ^' the mind/' and you have the 
subject-matter to which Hegel's eighteen dose- 
printed volumes are devoted. The present intro- 
ductory remarks are^ meant to insist on this neglected 
point of view. I wish to point out, in two or three 
salient instances, the transformation undergone by 
speculative notions when sedulously applied to life, 
and restrained from generating an empty '^ beyond." 
By so doing I hope to pave the way for a due 
appreciation of Hegel's philosophy of fine juU That 
the world of mind, or the world above sense, exists 
1 1 as an actual and organized whole, is a truth most 
^•> easily realised in the study of the beautiful And to 
grasp this principle as Hegel applies it is nothing 
less than to acquire a new contact with spiritual 
life. The spiritual world, which is present, actual, 
and concrete, contains much besides beauty. But to 
apprehend one element of such a whole constitutes 
and presupposes a long step towards apprehending 
the rest It is for this reason that I propose, in the 
first place, to explain, by prominent examples, the 
conception of a spiritual world which is present and 
actual, and then to let Hegel speak for himself on 
the particular sphere of art So closely connected 
indeed are all the embodimenu of mind, that the 
Introdttctioa to the ''Philosophy of Fine Art" is 
alnioet a miciocosm of his entire system. 
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We know, to our cost, the popular conception of 
the supra-sensuous world. Whatever that world is, 
it is, as commonly thought of, not here and not now. 
That is to say, if here and now, it is so by a sort of 
miracle, at which we are called upon to wonder, as 
when angels are said to be near us, or the dead to 
know what we do. Again, it is a counterpart of our 
present world, and rather imperceptible to cur 
senses, than in iu nature beyond contact with sense 
as such. It is peopled by persons, who live eternally, 
which means through endless ages, and to whose 
actual communion with us, as also to our own with 
God, we look forward in the future. It even perhaps 
contains a supra-sensuous original corresponding to 
every thing and movement in this world of ours. 
And it does not necessarily deepen our conception 
of life, but only reduplicates it 

Such a world, whatever we may think about iU 
actual existence, is not the " other world " of philo- 
sophy. The " things not seen " of Plato or of Hegel 
are not a double or a projection of the existing 
world. Plato, indeed, wavered between the two 
conceptions in a way that should have warned his 
interpreters of the divergence in his track of thought 
But in Hegel, at least, there is no ambiguity. The 
world of sfHriU with him is no world of ghosU. 
When we study the embodiments of mind or spirit 
in his pages, and read of law, property, and natiooal 
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umty ; of fine ut, the religious community, uid the 
intellect thU hM attained scientific self-coascious- 
nets, we^Biay miss our other world with its obscure 
" beyond," but we st any rate feel ourselves to be 
desliof with somethiifg real, and with the deepest 
concerns of Ufe. ■ We may deny to such msttera the 
titles iriiich philosophy bestows upon them; we 
may say that this is tio " other world," no reahn of 
spirits, nothing infinite or divine: but this mattera 
little so long aa we know what we an talking about, 
nnd are tslkii« about the best we know. And what 
. we discuss when Hegel is our guide, will aiways 
be some great adiievemcnt or «tf«tial attribute of 
the human mind. Henever asks, "Is it?" but always 
" What is It 7 " and therefore has instruction, drawn 
fron experience, even for those to whom the titles of 
hia inquiries seem fraudulent or bonbastic 

These few rcmaiks are not directed to maintain- 
ing any thesis about the reali^ of nature and of 
■enae. Thehr ottject is to enforce a distinction which 
V fails wMm the worid which we know, and not 
l^AMM the worid we know and another which we 
J do not know. This distinction is real, and governs 
life. I am not denying any other distinction, but 
' I am inaistlng on this. No reaUy great philosopher, 
. nor religloua teacher, — neither Plato, nor Kant, nor 
Sl P a ul ca n be undenlood unless we grasp this 
antithesis In the right wqr. All <a these teachers 
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have pointod men to another worid. All of them, 
perhaps, were led at limes by the very force and 
reality of their own thought into the fatal separa- 
tion that cancels its meaning. So strong was their 
sense of the gulf between the trifles and the reaiities 
of life, that they gave occasion to the indolent 
imagination — in themselves and in others-^to 
transmute this gulf from a meaaure of moral eBbrt 
into an inaccessibility that defies apprehension. 
But their purpose was to overcome this inaccessi- 
bility, not to heighten it 

The hardest of all lessons in interpretation is to 
believe that great men mean what they say. We 
are below their level, and what they actually say 
seems impossible to us, till we have adulterated it 
to suit our own imbecility. Especially when they 
speak of the hi^est realities, we attach otir notion 
of really to what tJlufy pronounce to be real And 
thus we bafile every attempt to deepen our ideas of 
the worid in which we live. The work of intelligenoe 
is hard ; that of the sensuous fancy is easy ; and so 
we substitute the latter for the former. AVe are told, 
for instance, by Plato, that goodness, beauty, and 
truth are realities, but not visiUe or tangible. 
Instead of responding to the call so made on our 
intelligence by scrutinizing the nature and conditions 
of these intellectual facts — though we know well how 
tardily they an produced by the culture of sgea — we 
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apply forthwith oar Idea of reality u •ometbing 
•epmte in gpaet utd time, ud to "refute" PUto 
with ease, ud reimiii u wise u we were before. 
And it ia tme that PJato, handling ideaa of vaat 
import with the mind nod Unguage of his day, 
•mnctiiBes by a nniilar error refutes himself.* He 
Byike% tor iastanc^ the disembodied soul see the 
invisOde ideas. Thus he traveatieB his things of the 
mind M tbongh thgr were things of sense, <»)ly not of 
Mv aeose— tliereby destroying the deeper difierence 
of Uod that ahme enables them to find a place in 
our world. That his doctrine of ideas was really 
rooted, not in mystieiam, but in scientific enthusiasm, 
is a troth that is veiled from us partly by his 
iocooslstendea, but far more by our own erroneous 
preconGeptions.t 

There is, bowerer, a genuine distinction between 
" this " wwld and the " other " world, which ia merely 
parodied by tbe vulgar antitheses between natural 
and rapematural, finite and infinite, phenomenal 
We somedmes bear it said, "The 



* "BmUms dantioa nakM good tut better, nor white anr 
whtMr," b one of Aiiitotle'* corameDli on Fkto'i " etemol ■ 
idau, sad is Jmi, imtui "cteriMl* conveyi ■ diflennce of 
Uad. 

t WhBwdl, I Ihiak, nbiaterpreu Pluo*! hafiiagQ about 
•Mreoonr >" (bi> MMe; Plato is DotdtcnringcibKnatioa.biit 
dMsadiBf a tbeonticil tnataBCBt of ibe laws of motioiv-^ 
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world is quite changed to me since I knew such a t 
person," or "studied such a aulyec^" or "had suggested ' 
to me such an idea." The expressiMi may be 
Utcrslly true ; and we do not commonly exaggerate, 
but vastly underrate its import. Wc read, for 
instance. In a good authority, " Theae twenty kinds 
of Urds (which Virgil mentions) do not correspond 
so much to our species aa to our genera; for the 
Greeka and Fiomans, I need hardly say, had only 
very rough-and-ready methoda of daasification, just 
as is the case with uneducated people at the present 
day."* Any one may verify the same fact as regards 
tbe observation of flowers. Every yellow ranunculus 
is called a " butter-cup," every large white umbel- 
lifer a " hemlock." These, with hundreds of other 
dififerencea of perception, affect tbe surroundings in 
which men consdously live, at least as much as a 
considerable d^^ree of deafness or blindness. It is 
no metaphor, but literal fact, to aay that man'a whole t 
environment is transfonned by tbe training even of ' 
hia mere spprebenMon of natural objects. But there ^ 
Is more in the matter than this. Without going into 
metaphysics, which I wish to avoid, I cannot, indeed, 
maintain that mind " makes " natural objecta, although 
by enabling us to perceive them it unquestionably 
makea our immediate conscious world. Hy iodividtMl 
coosdousness does not make or create tbe differeooes 
* •■ A Year with the Kid*.* bjr an Odbrd Tamr. 
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between the epedes oT nuiuDculut, althou^^ it does 
create my knowledge of them. But when we come 
to speak of the worid of morals or art or poUticst 
we may venture much further in our assertions. The 
actual facts of this world do directly arise out of.and 
are casually sustained by oonsdous btelligence ; and 
these facts form the world above sense. The unity 
of a Christian church or congregation is a governing 
fact of life ; so is that of a family or a nation ; so, we 
may hope^ will that of humanity come to be. What 
to this unity? Is it visible and tangible^ like the 
nmty of a human body? No, the unity is 'Mdeal;*' 
that is, it eausU in the medium of thought only ; it 

. is made up of certain sentimenu, purposes, and ideas. 
What even of an army? Here, too, an ideal 
unity is the mafaispring of action. Without mutual 
intelligence and reciprocal reliance you may have 
a mob, but you cannot have an army. But all these 
conditions exist and can exist in the mind only. An 
army, fum army, is not a mere fact of sense ; for not 
only does it need mind to perceive it-*a heap of sand 
does that — but it also needs mind to maAi it 

/ The world of these governing facU of life is the 
worid of the things not seen, the object of reason, 
the world of the truly infinite and divine. . It is, of 
course, a ialse antithesis to contrast seeing with the 
bodUy tft and seeing with the mind's eye. The 
aedol qre is always the mind's eye. The distinction 
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between sense and spirit or intellect is a distinction 
wMim the mimd, just as is St. Paul's opposition 
between the spirit and the flesh. Nevertheless, the 
mind that only sees colour— «ense or sense-perception 
— ^is difierent from the mind that sees beauty, the 
self-conscious spirit. The latter includes the former, 
but the former does not include the latter. To the 
one the cotour is the ultimate fact ; to the other it 
is an element in a thing of beauty. This relation 
prevails throughout between the world of sense and 
the world above sense. The ''things not seen," 
philosophically speaking, are no worid of existences 
or of intelligences co-ordinate with and severed from 
this present world. Th^ are a value, an import, 
a significance, superadded to the phenomenal world, 
which may thus be said, though with some risk of 
misunderstanding, to be degraded into a symboL 
The house, the cathedral, the judge's robe, the^ 
genersTs uniform, are ultimate facts for the child or 
the savage: but for the dviliaed man they are 
symbob of domestic life^ of the Church, and of the 
State. Even where the supra-sensuous world has 
its purest expression, in the knowledge and will of 
intelligent beings, it presupposes a sensuous world 
as the material of ideas and of actions. " This " world 
and the "other" world are continuous and inseparable, 
and all men must live in some degree for both. But 
the completion of the Noumenal worid, and the 
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apprehension of its reality and completeness, is the 
task by fulfilling which humanity advances. 

I pass to the interpretationi neither technical nor 
eontroversialt of one or two of H^d's most alarming 
phrases. 

The ^ infinite ** seems to practical minds the very 
opposite of anything real, present, or valuable. As 
the description of life, it is the mere negation of the 
life we know ; as the description of a purpose, it is 
the very antithesis of any purpose that we can con* 
ceive to be attainable ; as the description of a being, 
it appears to be formed by denying every predicate 
which we attach to personality. And I could wish 
that Hegel had not selected this mttch*abused term 
as the distinctive predicate of what ia most real and 
most precious in life. He adhered to it, no doubt, 
because his infinity, though different in nature to that 
of common logic, yet rightly fills the place and meets 
the proUem of that conception. I will attempt to 
explain how this can be, and what we are discussing 
when we read about infinity in the Hegelian philo- 
sq>hy. 

It is an obvious remark, that infinity was a symbol 
of evil in Hellenic speculation, whereas to Christian 
and modem thought it ia identified with good. Much 
idle talk has arisen on this account, as to the limita- 
tion of the Hellenic mind. For in fact, the Finite 
ascribed to Pythagoras, and the idea of limit and pro- 
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portion in Plato or In Aristotle, are far more neariy 
akin to true infinity than is the Infinite of modem 
popular philosophy. Infinite means the negation of 
limit. Now, common infinity, which may be identified 
in general with enumention ad iif/fiviVWw,— the /alsg 
infinity of Hegel— Is the attempt to negate or trans- 
cend a limit which ineviubly recurs. It arises fmm 
attempting a task or problem in the wrong way, so 
that we may go on for ever without making any 
advance towards iu achievement All quantiutive 
infinity— which of course has iu definite uses, subject 
to proper reservations— is of this nature. A process 
does not change ito character by mere continuance, 
and the aggregate of a million units is no more free 
from limiution than the aggregate of ten. A defect 
in kind cannot be compensated by mere quantity. 
We see the fallacious attempt in savage, barbaric, or 
vulgar art Meaningless iteration, objectless labour, 
enormous size, extravagant costliness, indicate the 
effort to satisfy man's need of expression by the mere 
accumulation of work without adequate idea or pur- 
pose. But such efforU, however stupendous, never 
attain their goal They constitute a recurrent failure 
to transcend a recurrent limit, precisely analogous 
to enumeraUon ad imfiftihim. A hundred thousand 
pounds' worth of bricks and mortar comes no nearer 
.to the embodiment of mind than a thousand pounds* 
worth. To attempt adequate expression by mere 
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,gg„g«k« of CMt or tiK to thereioic w .« 

infiBite oroeets or the falM infinity. 
""I^J^^kn^ Sn^unc I. the |h««u o 

h.ppta«. In the ronn of "ple««« for pVe»««- 
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:^iJS^It It-root^deaUaelf^pleuneMorjuU.- 
fa^ That whkh la " infinite " la without boundary, 
^ Jil^«fer beyond itaelf for explanation. 
^^«;^;«.<itherefor..inallhu»une^ 
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a certain technical process at a certain date — then we 
go beyond itself for its interest and explanation, and 
depress it at once into a finite object. The finite is 
that which presents itself as incomplete ; the infinite 
that which presents itself as complete, and whi« ~ 
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toro e npo n us^ t^ ^jl ^ , PXA^^IJ^AI^* 
tion. This chlmMter bdrags in the highest degree 
to self«-consdous mind, as realixed in the world above 
sense ; and in some degree to all elements of that 
world — ^for instance, to the Stale— in as far as they 
represent man's realized self-consciousness. It is the 
nature of self-consciousness to be infinitCi because it 
is its nature to -take into itself what was opposed to 
it, and thus to make itself into an organized sphere 
that has value and reality within, and not beyond 
itself. If false infinity was represented by an infinite 
straight line, true infini^ may be compared to a 
circle or a sphere. 

The distinction between true and ialse infinity is 
of the profoundest moral import The sickly yearn* 
ing that longs only to escape from the real, rooted 
in the antithesis between the infinite and the actual 
or concrete, or in the idea of the monotonous '^ infini*^ 
which is one with the **abtmi** or the ^^gouffn^** is 
appraised by this test at its true value. It is seen 
to rest on a mere pathetic fallacy of thought and 
sentiment So far from the infinite being remote, 
abstract, unreal, nothing but the infinite can be truly 
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p fcien t^ eoncrete^ and real The finite always refers 
us away and away through an endless series of causes^ "^ 
of efiieetSy or of relations, The infinite is indivtdualy 
> and bears the character of knowledge, achievement, 
attainment In short, the actual realities which we 
have in mind when, in philosophy, we speak of the 
infinite^ are such as a nation that is conscious of its 
uni^ and general will, or the realm of fine art as the 
recognition of man's higher nature, or the religious 
community with its conviction of an indwelling Deity. 

Now, whether we like the term infinite or not, 
whether or no we think that man's life can be ex- 
plained and justified within the limits of these aims 
and these phenomena, there is no doubt that these 
matters are real, and are the most momentous of 
realities. In acquainting ourselves with their struc- 
ture^ evolution, and relation ^to individual life, we are 
at least not wasting time, nor treatbig of matters 
bqrond human intelligence. 

There is a veiy similar contrast in the conception 
of human Freedom. ''Free will" is so old a vexed 
question, that though the conflict still rages fitfully 
round it, the world hardly conceives that much can 
turn upon its decision. But when in place of the 
abstract, ** Is man free ? " we are confronted with the 
concrete inquiry, " When, in what, and as what, does 
man carry out his will with least hindnmce and with 
fUissI satisfiwtion 7 " then we have before us the 
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houM because it has a definite shape. If freedom 
means absence of attributes, emp^ space is ^ freer ^ 
than any edifice. Of cpurse a house may be so ugly 
that we may say we would rather have none at alL 
Qviliaation may bring such horrors that we may 
say ** rather savagery than this ; '' but in neither case 
are we serious. Great as are the vices of civilization^ 
it is only in civilization that man becomes human, 
^ I spiritual, and free. 

The eflTort to grasp and apply such an idea as 
this can hardly be barren. It brings us face to face 
with concrete facts of history, and of man's actual 
motives and purposes. True philosophy here, as 
eveiywhere, plunges into the concrete and the real; 
it is the indolent abstract fancy that thrusts problems 
away into the remote " beyond " or into futile abstrac- 
tion. Plato^ the philosopher, knows well that the 
mind is free when it achieves what as a whole it 
truly wills. But Plato^ the allegorist and imagina- 
tive preacher, refers the souPs freedom to a fleeting 
moment of ante-natal choice, which he vainly strives 
to exempt from causal influence. Pictorial imagina- 
tion, with its ready reference, to occurrences in past 
and future^ is the great foe to philosophic intelligence. 

finally, it is .impossible to omit all reference to 
the notion of an immanent Deity, which forms the 
very centre of Hcfsl's thought When an unspecula- 
tive English reader first meets with Hegel's passionate 
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cuttomed to such phnsesi and our imagination ia 
equal to ita habitual taak of evading their meaning. 
We take them to be a atrong metaphor, meaning 
that God, who ia a aort'of ghoatly being a long way 
off, ia, nolwithatanding, more or leaa within the know- 
ledge of our minda, and so ia ** in " them, aa a book 
which ia actually in London may be in my memory 
wlien I am in Scotland. Now, right or wrong, thia 
ia not what Hegel means. He meana what he aaya; 
that God ia apirit or mind,* and ezista.in the medium 
of mind, which is aetufil as inielligencSf- far us ai 
my raUp amfy in ths human sd/oonsdausmss. The 
thought ia hard from ita veiy aimplicity, and we 
atniggle, aa always, to avoid grasping it. We imagine 
spirits as made of a sort of thin matter, and ao as 
existing just like bodies, although we call tliem dis* 
embodied. And then we think of this disembodied 
form as an alternative to human form, and auppose 
apirit to have somehow a purer eziatence apait fn>m 
human body. Thia error really aprings ftom ima- 
gining the two as existences of the same kind, and 
ao conflicting, and from not realixing the notion of 
apirit as mind or self-consdousness, wliich is the only 
w^r of conceiving its actual preaence in our world. 

* The teion of thete neaninat in the Gennaa ^Geitt* 
gives a Ibcce to hit pleading which English cannot render. 
He appeaK *g^ tiimnphant^ to *God it a Spirit," U.tM,^%, 
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others, only by moulding the body into its symbol 
' and instrument It ought to have been an axiom of 
physiology, Hegel says, that the series of animated 
\ forms must, necessarily lead up to that of man. For 
this is the only sensuous form in which mind could 
attain adequate manifesUtion. Thus anthropomor- 
phism in fine art is no accident, nor an unworthy 
portrayal of diTinity. If the Deity is to be symboUzed 
to sense, it must be in the image of man. The 
symbol is not indeed the reality, as the sensuous 
image is not conscious thought; but- this is a defect 
inherent in artistic presenUtion, and not attribuUble 
to anthropomorphism in particular. 

It is obvious that in the light of such a conception, 
a speculative import can be attached to the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, and Hegel's reading of Christian 
ideas is, in fact, to be interpreted entirely in this 
sense. This is not the place to go deeper into such 
views, which, however profound, may perhaps continue 
to seem non-natural expositions of Christian dogma. 
1 am only concerned to show how here, also, the 
speculative idea, operating upon the concrete and 
actual, generates a fresh and inspiring insight into 
life and conduct Few chapters of anthropology are 
more thonwigh, profound, and suggestive than Hegel's 
account of the ''actual soul;" i.«. of the habits and 
attributes which make the body distinctively human 
by stamping it with the impress of mind Nor has 
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philosophic insight ever done better service to the 
hUtoiy of reUgion than in grupiog the essence of 
Oiristianity as the utiUr (not meraly the ««aw) of the 
divine and human nature. . 

Among the things which are spiritually disoented, • 
«n important phoe belongs to beauty. As a boun- 
dary and transition between sense and thought, H 
is peculiarly fitted to iUustnte the reality which we 
claim, in contradistinction to mere sensuous appear- 
ance, for what is best in life. Many who distrust 
Hegelian formulae are convinced that beauty at least 
is real Thqr wOl admit that fine art and the recog- 
nition of beauty are not trifles, not amusements, but , 
rank high among the tnteresu that give life iu value. ' 
AU such wiU find themselves in sympathy with the 
purpose of a great phUosopher who has bent all the 
power of his genius and his industry to vindicating 
a place for art as an embodiment of the divine nature. 
The Introduction to Hegel's "iEsthetic," which is all 
that it was possible to reproduce in he present volume, 
lacks, of course, the solidity and detailed elabontion 
of the treatise. Yet to all who care for thoreugh and 
noble thought on a great subject, and for a defence 
of their faith in the true spiritual realities, I have 
hope that the ensubg pages, however marred by 
inperfeet tnmslation, wiU be wekome 
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CHAPTER L 

THE RANGE OF ifiSTHETIC DEFINED, AND SOME 

OBJECTIONS REFUTED. 

The present course of lectures deals with ".Esthetic" 
Their subject is the wide realm of the ieauH/ul^ and, 
more particularly, their province is ^ff— we may 
restrict it, indeed, to Fine Art. 

The name ''Esthetic" in its natural sense is 
not quite appropriate to this subject '^.fsthetic" 
means more precisely the science of sensation or 
feeling. Thus understood, it arose as a new science, 
or rather as something that was to become a branch 
of philosophy for the first time,* in the school of 
Wolff, at the epoch when works of art were being 

*InBaumgart€n't^iGsth«tica,''i75a SeeLotie't''iGsthetik 
in DeattcUand," ^ 4, and Scherer't ** Hist of Gennan Liieia- 
tare,* EagL TtmDtl., ii 35. 
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eonsidered in Germany in the light of the feelings 
which they were supposed to evoke — feelings of 
pleasure, admirationi feari pity, etc The name was 
so inappropriate^ or, strictly speaking, so superficial, 
that lor this reason it was attempted to form other 
names, «^« '' Kallistic" But this name, again, is 
unsatisfactonr, for the science to be designated does 
not treat of beauty in general, but merely of ariisiie^ 
beau^. We shall, therefore, permit the name 
Esthetic to stand, because it is nothing but a name, 
and so is indifferent to us, and, moreover, has up to 
a certain point passed into common language. As 
a name, therefore, it may be retained. The proper 
expression, however, for our science is the "Philo- 
sophy of Art," or, mors definitely, the " Philosophy 
of Fine Art/' 

a. By the above expression we at once exclude 
the beauiy rf Naiun. Such a limitation of our 
subject may appear to be an arbitrary demarcation 
resting on the principle that every science has the . 
prerogative of marking out its boundaries at pleasure. 
But this is not the sense in which we are to under- 
stand the limitation of Esthetic to the beatUy of art. 
It is true that in common life we are in the habit of 
speaking of beautiful colour, a beautiful sky, a beautiful 
river, and, moreover, of beautiful flowers, beautiful 
animals, and, above all, of beautiful human bjeings. 
We will not just now enter into the controversy how 
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far such objects can justly have the attribute of 
beauty ascribed to them, or how far, speaking 
generally, natural beauty ought to be recognized as 
existing besides artistic beauty. We may, however, 
begin at once by asserting that artistic beauty stanHi^ 
^/^i^4^^baa.jiature. For the beauty of art is the 
beauty that is bom — bom again, tharir~ l>f the^_ 
mind;* and by as much as the mind and its pn>ducts 
are higher than nature and its appearances, by so 
much the beauty of art is higher than the beauty of 
nature. Indeed, if we look at it fortnalfy — i.e. only 
considering in what way it exists, not what there is 
in it, — even a silly fancy such as may pass through 
a man's head is higher than any product of nature ; 
for such a fancy must at least be characterized by 
intellectual being and by freedom.t In respect of 
its content, on the other hand, the sun, for instance, 
appears to us to be an absolutely necessary factor in 
the universe, while a blundering notion passes away 
as accidental and transient; but yet, in its own being, 
a natural existence such as the sun is indifferent, % is 
not free or self-conscious, while if we consider it in 

* Aus dim (^/r/Jr— allusion to *'born of water and of the 
Spirit." 

t Not in the sense of fancying what you please^ hot in the 
technical sense of having separate existence ; detached, so to 
spesk, from the general background of things, not 'a mere 
concurrence of other elements. 

X Has no power of distinguishing itself firom other things. 
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its lieoeMaiy coimection with other things we are not 
regarding it by itself or for its own uktf and^ there- 
fore, not as beautiful. 

To say, as W9 have said in general tennSi that 
mind and iu artistic beauty stand Aig:kir than natural 
beauty, is no doubt to determine almost nothing. For 
''higher** is an utterly indefinite expression^ which 
designates the beauty of nature and that of art as 
if merely standing side by side in the space of the 
imagination, and states the difierence between them 
as purely quantitative, and, therefore, purely eztemaL 
But the mfaid and iu artistic beauty, in being **kigkir^ 
as compared with nature, have a distinction which is 
not simply relative. Mind, and mind only, is capable 
of truth, and comprehends in itself all that is, so that 
whatever is beautifui can only be really and^ truly 
beautiful as partaking in this hi^^er element and as 
mated 1^/neby. In this sense the beauty of nature 
reveals itself as but a reflection of the beauty which 
belongs to the .mind, as an imperfect, incomplete 
mode of being, as a mode whose really substantial 
element is contained in the mind itself. 
r Moreover, we shall find the restriction to fine art 
very natural, for, however much has been and is said 
— ^though less by the andenU than by ourselves— 
of the beauties of nature^ yet no one has taken it 
into his head to emphasise the point of view of the 
biouiy of natural objects, and to attempt to make a 
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science, a systematic account of these beauties. The 
aspect of U/itily , Indeed, has_beeiLll€ixntw^ and 
a science, e^. of natural things useful against diseases, 
a maUria midUa^ has been compiled, consisting in a 
description of minerals, chemical products, plants, and 
animals that are of use for curative purposes. But 
the realm of nature has not been arrayed and esti* 
mated under the aspect of beau^. In dealing with 
natural beauty we find ourselves too open to vagui^ 
mss, and too destitute of a criterion ; for which reason 
such a review would have little interest 

The above prefatory remarks upon beauty in 
nature and in art, upon the relation between the two, 
and the exclusion of the former from the region of 
the subject proper, are meant to remove any idea 
that the limitation of our science is owing merely to 
choice and to caprice. But this is not the place to 
dimonstraU the above relation, for the consideration 
of it falls within our science itself, and therefore it 
cannot be discussed and demonstrated till later. 

Supposing that for the present we have limited 
ourselves to the beauty of art, this first step brings 
us at once into contact with fresh difficulties. 

/9. The first thing that may suggest itself to 
us is the difficulty whether fine art shows itself to 
diurvi a scientific treatment. Beauty and art, no 
doubt, pervade all the business of life like a kindly 
genius, and form the bright adornment of all our 
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suiroundiogs, both mental and material, soothing the 
•adneas of our condition and the embarrassments 
of real lifoi killing time* in entertaining fashion, and 
where there is notbing good to be achieved, occupying 
the place of what is vicious, better, at any rate, than 
vice. Yet although art presses in with iu pleasing 



shapes on eveiy 



occasion, from the rude 



adornments of the savage to the splendour of the 
temple with its untold wealth of decoration, still 
these shapes themselves appear to fidl outside the 
real purposes of life. And even if the creations of 
art do not prove detrimental to our graver purposes, 
if they appear at times actually to further them by 
keeping evil at a distance, still it is so iar true that 
art belongs rather to the relaxation and leisure, of 



the mind, while the subsUntive interesu of life de- 
maiurits exertion. Hence it may seem unsuitable 
and pedantic to treat with scientific seriousness what 
is not b itself of a serious nature. In any case, upon 
such a view art appears as a superfluity, even if the 
softening of the mental temper which pre-occupation 
with beau^ has power to produce, does not turn out 
a detrimental^ because efieminating influence. In this 
aspect of the matter, the fine arts being granted to 
be a bixuryf it has been thought necessary in various 
ways to take up their defence with reference to their 
rdatkm towards /nw;^)w»/ necessities, and more especi- 
ally towards morality and piety ; and, as [it is im« 
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possible to demonstrate their harmlessness, at least 
to make it credible that the mental luxury in ques- 
tion afibrded a larger sum of €uiv€tHtages than of dis- 
advatitages. With this view very serious aims have 
been ascribed to art, and it has been recommended^ i^^c 
in various ways as a mediator between reason and/ 
sensuousness, between inclination and duty, as the 
reconciler of these elements in the obstinate conflict 
and repulsion which their collision generates. But 
the opinion may be maintained that, assuming such 
aims of art, more serious though they are, nothing 
is gained for reason and duty by the attempt at 
mediation, because these principles, as essentially 
incapable of intermixture, can be parties to no such 
compromise, but demand in their manifestation the 
same purity which they have in themselves. And it 
might be said that art itself is not made any more 
worthy of scientific discussion by such treatment, 
seeing that it is still doubly a servant — to higher 
aims, no doubt, on the one hand, but none the less 
to vacuity and fri verity on the other; and in such 
service can at best only display itself as a means, 
instead of being an end pursued for its own sake. 
Finally, art, considered as a means, seems to labour 
under this defect of form, that, supposing it to be 
subordinated to serious ends, and to produce jvsults 
of importance, still the means employed by art for 
such purposes is duc^HoH. For beau^ has its being 
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. in appearance.* Now, it will readily be admitted that 
an aim which ia real and true in itself ought not to 
be attained by deception, and if it does here and 
there achieve som^ success in this way, that can only 
be the case to a limited extent, and even then de- 
ception cannot approve itself as the right means. For 
the means should correspond to the dignity of the 
end, and only what is real and true, not semblance 
or deception, has power to create what is real and 
true; just as science, for instance, has to consider 
the true interests of the mind in accordance with the 
truth of reality and the true way of conceiving it« 

In all these respects it may appear as if fine art 
were unworthy of scientific consideration ; because, as 
is alleged, it is at best a pleasing amusement, "and 
even if it pursues more serious aims is in contradiction 
with their nature, but is at best the mere servant 
alike of amusement and of serious aims, and yet has 
at command, whether as the element of its being or 
as the vehicle of its action, nothing beyond deception 
and semblance. 

r 7* But, in the second place, it is a still more prob- 
able aspect of the question that, even if fine art were 
to form a subject of philosophical reflections in a general 
way, it would be no apfropriaU matter for strictly 
sdentiflc treatment* The beauty of art presents itself 
to sense, to feeilngi to perception, to imagination; its 
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sphere is not that of thought, and. the apprehension 
of its activity and its productions demand another 
organ than that of the scientific intelligence. More* 
over, what we enjoy in the beauty of art is precisely 
ihe/re^dimi of its productive and plastic energy. In 
the origination, as in the contemplation, of its crea* 
tions we appear to escape wholly from the fetters of 
rule and regularity. In the forms of art we seek for 
repose and animation in place of the austerity of the 
reign of law and the sombre self-concentration of 
thought ; we would exchange the fthadowland of the 
idea for cheerful vigorous reality. And lastly, the 
source of artistic creations is the free activity of fancy, 
which in her imagination is more free than nature's 
self. Not only has art at command the whole wealth 
of natural forms in the brilliant variety of their ap- 
pearance, but also the creative imagination has power 
to expatiate inexhaustibly beyond their limit in imxh 
.ducts of its cum. It may be supposed that, in presence 
of this immeasurable abundance of inspiration and 
its free creations, thought will necessarily lose the 
courage to bring them comfiktify before it, to critidxe 
them, and to array them under its universal formulae. 

Science, on the contraiy, every one admits, is com- 
pelled by its form to busy itself with thought which 
abstracts from the mass of particulars. For this reason, 
on the one hand, imagination with iu contipgency 
and caprice— that is, the organ of artistic activi^ and 
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enjojmcnt — is of necessity excluded from sdence. 
And on the other hand, seeing that art is what cheers 
and animates the dull and withered dryness of the 
idest reconciles with reality iu abstraction and iu dis- 
sociation therefrom, and supplies out of the real worid 
what is lacking to the notion, it follows, we may think, 
that a /mnfy intellectual treatment of art destroys 
this veiy means of supplementation, annihilates it, 
and reduces the idea once more to its simplicity 
devoid of reality, and to its shadowy abstractness. 
And further, it is objected that science, as a matter 
otioniiHit occupies itself with what is massary. Now, 
if .£sthetic puts aside the beauty of nature, we not 
only gain nothing in respect of necessity, but to all 
appearance have got further away from it. For the 
expression Naturt at once gives us the idea of Neces- 
sity and Uniformity,* that is to say, of a behaviour 
which may be hoped to be akin to science, and 
capable of submitting thereta But in the mind, 
generally, and more particularly in the imagination, 
compared with nature, caprice and lawlessness are 
supposed to be peculiariy at home; and these with- 
draw themsehres as a matter of course from all sden- 
tiflc explanatioo. 

Thus in all these aspects — ^in origin, in eftct, and 
in range— fine art, instead of showing itself fitted for 
sdentifie study, seems rather in its own right to resist 

• ** rTtMft Mil liW^i ** 
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the regulating activity of thought, and to be unsuiubll 
for strict scientific discussion* 

These and similar objections against a genuinely 
scientific treatment of fine art are drawn from com- 
mon ideas, poinU of view, and considerations, which 
may be read ad nauseam in full elaboration in the 
older writers upon beauty and the fine arts, especially 
in the works of French authors. And in part they 
contain facts which have a certain truth ; in part, too, 
the argumentation* based upon these facts appears 
plausible at first sight. Thus, e^^ there is the fact 
that the forms of beauty are as manifold as the phe- 
n<mienon of beauty is omnipresent ; and from this, if 
we choose, we may proceed to conclude to a universal 
impulti of Beauty in human nature, and then go on 
to the further inference : that because ideas of beauty 
are so endlessly various, and therefore, as seems 
obvious, are something particulars^ it follows that 
there can be no universal laws of beauty and of taste. 
Before it is possible for us to turn from such 
considerations to our subject proper, it is our busi- 
ness to devote a brief introductory discussion to the 
objections and doubts which have been raised. In 
the first pkoe, as regards the worthiness of art to be 

* ^ Rmsomummt^'^^ disparaging terai in Hegel. 

t ** Particular *--difierent unconnected matten, conndeied 
as merely thn»wn together in an aggregate, or occurriilg in a 
•cries; opposed to parts or cases united by an essential principle. 
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most comprehcn^ve tniths of the mind. It is in 
works of srt thst nations bsvc deposited the pro- 
foiinclut intuitions and ideas of their hearts; and 
fine art is frequently the key — with many nations 
there is no other — to the understanding of their 
wisdom and of their religion. 

Tbis is an attribute wbicb art shares with religion 
and philosophy, only in this peculiar mode, that it 
represents even the highest, ideas in tmsuous forms, 
thereby bringing them nearer to the cbamcter of 
natural phenomena, to the senses, and to feeling. 
The world, into whose depths tkmtght penetrates, is a 
supra-settsoous world, which is thus, to begin with, 
^ meted aaa Arxtfff^ over against immediate con- 
sciousness and present scosation ; the power which 
thus rescues itself from the Mtrt, that consists in 
the actuality and finiteness of sense, is the freedom 
of thought in cognition. But the mind is able to 
hul this schism Which its advance creates ; it gene- 
rates out of itself the works of fine art as the first 1 
middle term_ of reamcJliation between pure thought f 
and what is external, sensuous, and transitory, b^ 
twcen nature with its finite actuality and the infinite 
freedom of the reason that comprehends, 

& The titnuMt of art was said to be in its general 
nature an unworthy element, aa consisting in kppear- 
ance and deception. The censure would be not 
devoid of Justice, if it were possible to class appear^ 
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ante m lomethinc that ought not to exist An zp- 
peanwce or show, however, it essential to existence. 
Truth cottW not be, did it not appear and reyeal 
itself,* were it not.truth far some one or something, 
far itself as also^r Mind. Therefore there can be no 
objection against appearance in general, but, if at all, 
against the particular mode of appearance in which 
art gives actuality to what is in itself real and true. 
If, in this aspect, the apptaranu with which art gives 
iu conceptions life as determinMe existences is to be 
termed a du^tim, this is a criUdsm which jwimarily 
receives its meaning by comparison with the external 
world of phenomena and ito immediate contact with 
tts as mamr, and in like manner by the standard of 
our own worid of feeling, that is, the inner world of 
Sinn. These are the two worlds to which, in the life 
of daily experience, in our own phenomenal t life, we 
aie accustomed to attribute the value and the tide 
of actuality, Reality, and truth, in contrast to art, 
ifhich we set down as lacking such reality and truth. 
Now, this whole sphere of the empirical inner and 
outer world is just what is not the world of genuine 
reality, but is to be entitled a mere appearance more 
strictly than is true of art, and a crueller deception. 
Genuine reality is only to be found beyond the 
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immediacy of feeling and of external objects. Noth- 
ing is genuinely real but that which is actual in ita 
own right/ that which is the substance of nature 
and of mind, fixing itself indeed in prasent and de- 
finite existence, but in tliis existence stiU retaining 
its essentia] and self^»ntred being, and thus and no 
otherwise attaining genuine reality. The dominion 
of these universal powers is exacUy what art ac 
oentuates and reveals. The common outer and 
inner world also no doubt present to us this essence 
of reality, but in the shape of a chaos of accidental 
matters, encumbered by the immediateness of sen- 
suous presentation, and by arbitrary states, events, 
characters, etc Art liberates the real import of ap- 
pearances from the semblance and deception of this 
bad and fieeting world, and imparts to phenomenal 
semblances a higher reality, bom of jnind. The 
appearances of art, therefore^ far from being mere 
•emblances, have the higher reality and the more 
genuine existence in comparison with the realities 
of common life. 

Just as little can the representations of art be 
called a deceptive semblance in comparison with the 
representations of historical narrative, as if that had 
the more genuine truth. For history has not even 
immediate existence, but only the inteUectual pre- 
aentatioo of it, for tiie element of its portrayals, and 
*"Dmt Am m u d Ftrridu^tmU.' 
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Its content ranains burdened with the whole mats of 
contingent matter formed by common reality with its 
occurrences, complications^ and individualities. But 
the woA of art* brings before us the eternal powers 
that hold dominion in historyiprith^ any such super- 
fluity in the way of immediate sensuous presentation 
and hs unstable semblances.||l 

Againi the mode of appearance of the shapea pro- 
duced by art m ay be called a deception in comparison 
tdth i^OMphic jhought| with jeligious or moral 
principles. Beyond a doubt the mode of revelation 
whidi a c ontent attuns in the realm of thought is 
the tr u est realit y; but in comparison with the show 
or s emblan ce of immediate^ sensuous existence or of 
historical narrative^ the artistic sembhmce has the 
advantage that in itself it points beyond itself, and 
re fers us awa y finom itself to something spiritual 
which it is meant to bring before the mind's eye. 
Whereas immediate appearance does not give itself 
out to be deceptive, but rather to be real and true, 
though all the time its truth is contaminated and 
infected by the immediate sensuous element The 
hard rind of nature and the common world give the 
mind more trouble in breaking through to the idea 
than do the products of art 

But if, on the one side^ we assign this hi^ position 
lo artf we must no less bear in mind, on the other 
band that art is not, e ither in content or b form, 
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^^F!^.^^ "h^lute mode of bringfag the 

mind, genuine intei«^; Into eoiudmuauB. The 

fonnj>r«t i. enough to limit it to a Kstrieted con- 

♦Sek—QnJj* -certain duck and- grade of tnith is 

^??™l£Li?^8.«P?«wntod in the medium of krt 

^"!*l™f^. »««i have in ite own niim* the capacity 

!?_«?.i?!:* J?l« .•«»«««u. form and be adequate to 

•t«df therein, if it i. to be a genuinely «ti.tlc content. 

•• l» the caae with the god. of Greece. Therein 

»«»wever, a deeper form of tnilh. in which it is no 

long^ .o doaely aki„ and .o friendly to .enae a. 

to be adequately embraced and e«pre««d by that 

«^«. Of .uch a kind i. the Chri«i„ eon^ption 
of ^th ; «,d more eapedally the apWt of our modem 
worid, or. to come closer, of our religion and our 
InteUectuai culture, reveals itself as beyL thTstl^ 
« wh«d, art is the highest mode assumed by man's 
consoousnes. of the absolute. The peculiar mode 
to which artwtic production and works of art beIoo« 
no lon^..tisfies our supreme need. We are above 
the level at which works of art cm be vene«ted 
^U'JT "^ "'^^ worrtlpped; the hnpresrioo 
whHA Aey make is of a more considei«e kind, and 
^feehngs which they «ir within us require a 
higher test and a further confirmation. TlMMmht 
and reflection have taken their flight above fine it 
Thoae who ddisht in ffmmhlin. .«^ -« ■«. 

set <!«». .k- r *™«''»""« *«»<1 censure may 
•«**»« this phenomenon for a eoiTuptlon. and 
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ascribe it to the predominance of passion and selfish 
interests, which scare away at once the seriousness 
and the cheerfulness of art Or we may accuse the 
troubles of the preseiit time and the complicated 
conditfon of civil* and political life as hindering the 
feeUngSi entangled in minute preoccupations, from 
freebg themsehes, and rising to the higher aims of 
arty the intelligence itself being subordinate to petty 
needs and inteiestSi in sciences which only subserve 
such purposes and are seduced into making this 
barren region their home. 

However all this may be^ it certainly is the case, 
that art no longer affords that satisfaction of spiritual 
wants which earlier epochs and peoples have sought 
therein, and have found therein only; a satisfaction 
which, at all evenU on the religious side, was most 
intimately and profoundly connected with art The 
beautiful days of Greek art, and the golden time 
of the later middle ages are gone by. The reflective 
culture of our life of to-day, makes it a necessity 
for us, in respect of our will no less than of our 
judgment, to adhere to general points of view, and 
to regulate particular matters according to them, so 
that general forms, kws, duties, rights, maxims are 
what have validity as grounds of determination and 
are the chief regulative force. But what Js .requited. 
for artistic interest as for artistic production is, 
speaking generally, a living creaUon^ in'^wSlcE the 
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universal is not present as law and maxim, but acts 
as if o ne with the~'mood and the feelings,' just, a^ 
in the imagination, the universal and rational is con- 
tained only as brought into unity with a concrete 
sensuous phenomenon. Therefore, our present in its 
universal condition is not favourable to art As 
regards the artist himself, it is not merely that the 
reflection which finds utterance all round him, and 
the universal habit of having an opinion and passing 
judgment about art infect him, and mislead him into 
putting more abstract thooght into his works them- 
selves; but also the whole spiritual culture of the 
age is of such a kind that he himself stands within 
this reflective world and its conditions, and it is 
impossible for him to abstract from it by will and 
resolve, or to contrive for himself and bring to pass 
by means of peculiar education or removal from the 
relations of life, a peculiar solitude that would replace 
all that is lost. 

In all these respects art is, and remains for us, 
on the side of its highest destiny, a thing of the past 
Herein it has further lost for us its genuine truth 
and life, and rather is transferred into our ideas 
than asserts its' former necessity, or assumes its 
former place, in reality. YHiat is now aroused in us 
by works of art js over and above our immediate 
enjoyment, and together with it, our judgment; 
inasmuch as we subject the content and the means 
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of repretenution of the work of art and the suita- 
bility or imsuitability of the two to our iDtellectual 
eoaaidmtipii. Therefore, the soifid of art is a much* 
more presaiDg need in our day, than in times in 
which art, simply as art, was enough to furnish a full 
satisiaction. Art invites us to- consideration of it 
by mpans of thought, not to the end of stimulating 
art iNMuctioD, but in order to ascertain scientifically 
what artls. 

f. As s9on as we propose to accept this invitation 
we are met by the difficulty which has already been 
touched upon in the suggestion that, though art is 
a suitable subject for philosophical reflection in the 
general sense, yet it is not so for systematic and 
scientific discussion. In this objection there lies the 
false idea that a philosophical consideration may, 
nevertheless, be unscientific. On this point it can 
only be remarked here with brevity, that, whatever 
ideas others may have of philosophy and philoso- 
phizing, I regard the pursuit of philosophy as utterly 
incapable of existing apart from a scientific procedure. 
Philosophy has to consider iu object in ito necessity, 
not, indeed, b its subjective necessity or external 
arrangement, classification, etc;, but it has to unfold 
and demonstrate the object out of the necessity of its 
own inner nature. Until this evolution* is brought 
to pats Che scientific element is lacking to the treat- 
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ment In as far, however, as the objective necessity 
of an object lies essentially in its logical and meta- 
physical nature, the isohted treatment of art must 
be conducted with a certain relaxation of scientific 
stringency. For art involves the most complex pre- 
suppositions, partly in reference to iu content, partly 
in respect of its medium * and element,t in which art 
is constantly on the borders of the arbitrary or acd*^ 
dental. Thus it is only as regards the essential 
innermost progress of its content and of its media 
of expression that we must 'call to mind the outline 
prescribed by its necessity. 

The objection that works of fine art elude the 
treatment of sdentific thought because they originate 
out of the unregulated fancy and out of the feelings, 
are of a number and variety that defy the attempt to 
gain a conspectus, and therefore take effect only on 
feeling and imagination, raises a problem which 
appears still to have Importance. For the beauty of 
art does in fact appear in a form which is expressly 
contrasted with abstract thought, and which the latter 
is forced to destroy in exerting the activity which is 
ito nature. This idea coheres with the opinion that 
reality as such, the life of nature and of mind, is 
disfigured and slain by comprehension ; that, so far 



* ^ifmigriaij*-g^. colour, sound, hesvy matter^ etc 
t ^Eituwii:^ perhaps-more especially any menttd ftmction 
eateiuig into art— sease, imaginstioat anderstanding, etc. 
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from being brought close to us by the thought which 
comprebendsi it is by it that such life is absolutely 
dissociated from us, so that, by the use of thought as 
the means of grasping what has life, man rather cuts 
himself off from this his purpose. We cannot speak 
fuUy on this subject in the present passage, but only 
indicate the point of view from which the removal 
of this difficulty, or impossibility depending on mal- 
adaptation, might be effected 

It will be admitted, to begin with, that the mind is 
capable of contemplating itself, and of possessing a. 
consciousness, and that a thinking consciousness, of 
itself and all that is generated by itself. Thought— 
to think— is precisely that in which the mind has iU 
bnermost and essential nature. In gaining this 
thinking consciousness concerning itself and iU pro- 
ducts, the mind is behaving according to its essential 
nature, however much freedom and cuprice those 
producU may display, supposing only that in real 
truth they have mind in them. Now art and its 
wM-ks as generated and created by the mind (spirit), 
arc themselves of a spiritual nature, even if their 
mode of represenUtion admits into itself the sem- 
blance of sensuous being, and pervades what is 
sensuous with mind« In this respect art is, to begin 
with, nearer to mind and its thinking activity than is 
mere external unintelligent nature ;|in works of art, 
mind has to do but with iU own| And even if artistic 
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work, are not abatract thought and notion, but are an 
evolutioa of the notion out ^/itself, an aUenation from 
itself towards the sensuous, sUII the power of the 
thinking spirit (mind) lies herein, not merely to grasp 
tstl/onfy in iu peculiar form of the self^nsdous 
spint (mind), but just as much to itcognise itself in 
ito alienation in Uie shape of feeling and the sensuous, 
•n IU other form, bjr transmuting Uie metamorphosed 
thought back into definite Uiougbts, and so restoring 
It to itself. And in U>is preoccupation with die odier 
of Itself the thinking .pirit is* not to be held untrue to 
Itself as if foigetting or suiwndering itself Uierein 
nor » it M weak a. to lack atrengU, to comprehend 
what » diflFerent from itself, but it comprehends botii 
Itself and ito opposite. For die notion ia the uni- 
]*««1, which preserves iteelf in iu particularirations, 
dominates aUke iteelf and ito "other," and so becomes 
the power and activity diat consUto in undoing die 
•^tion which it had evolved. And dius the work 
<»f srt m which diought alienates itoelf belongs, like 
thought iteelf, to the realm of comprehending diought. 
sad the mind, in subjecting it to scientific considera- 
tion, IS tiiereby but satisfying die want of ito own 
"unost nature. For because diought U Ito essence 
and notion, it can in die last i««,rt only be satisfied 
When It has succeeded in imbuing aU die preducto of 
•ts activity widt diought, and has dius for die first 
time made diem genuinely ite own. But, as we 
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shall aee more definitely below, art is far from being 
the highest form of mind, and receives its true rati- 
fication only fn»m science.* 

Just as little does art elude philosophical con- 
sideration by unbridled caprice. As has already been 
indicated, it is its true task to bring to consciousness 
the highest interests of the mind. Hence it follows 
at once with respect to the conUnt that fine art cannot 
rove in the wildness of unfettered fancy, for these 
spiritual interests determine definite basest for its 
content, how manifold and inexhaustible soever its 
forms and shapes may be. The same holds true for 
the forms themselves. They, again, are not at the 
mercy of mere chance. Not every plastic shape t is 
capable of being the expression and representation 
of those spiritual interests, of absorbing and of re- 
producing them; cveiy definite content determines 
a fonn suitable to it 

. In this aspect too, th2n, we are in a position to 
find our bearings according to the needs of thought 
in the apparendly unmanageable mass of works and 
^ypes of art. 

Thus, I hope, we have b^gun by defining the 

« '^naiotophy,* ** muimdkttft.'* 

t ^H^l^unkU:^ ultimate poiaU that the matter of art 
miiit» aot leave hold of, leading ideas that mutt lomefaow 
it 
} ^Gaimiitmg:^ thaiihigyafifsrnuigeaaentofiliapet. 
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potent of our sdence, to which we propose tl 
confine ourseives, and have seen that n^Z^Bncl 

a nh"Zl;^ f • ^^^^^^ consideretion, nor i.^ 
• phOaaophical consideniUon incompetent to ar^^ 

•t a knowledge of the essence of fine art. 
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the work of wt m »» 17* beautiful. 



which starts from the empirical side, it is the indis- 
pensable road for any one who means to become a 
student of art And just as in the present day every 
oher" cveiT though he is not busied with natural 
science, yet pretends to be equipped with the essen- 
tials of physical knowledge, so it has become more or 
less obligatory for a cultivated man to possess some 
acquaintance with art,* and the pretension to dis- 
play one's-self as a dilettante and connoisseur is 
pretty universal. 

(a) If such information is really to be recognized 
as art-scholarship,t it must be of various kinds and 
of wide range. The first necessity is an exact 
acquaintance with the immeasurable region of in- 
dividual works of art of ancient and modem times, 
works which in part have actually perished, in part 
belong to distant countries or portions of the world, 
or which adverse fortune has withdrawn from one's 
own observation. Moreover, every work belongs to 
its ag$f to its naticHf and to its environment, and 
depends upon particular historical and other ideas 
and aims. For this reason art-scholarship further 
requires a vast wealth of historical information of a 
very special kind, seeing that the individualized 
nature of the work of art is related to individual 
detail and demands special matter to aid in its com- 
prehension and elucidation. And lastly, this kind 
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of Khcdanhip not only needs, like every other, a 
memory for infonnation, but a vivid imagination in 
order to retain diatinctly the images of artiatic formi 
io all their different featurea, and eapcdally in order 
to have them present to the miod for purpoaes of 
comparison with other works. 

(i) Within this kind of consideration, which ia 
primarily historical, there soon emerge various poinu 
of view which cannot be lost sight of in contemplating 
a work of art, inasmuch as our jAdgmcDts must be 
derived from them. 'Now these points of view, as 
in other adencea which have an empirical starting- 
pmnt, when extracted and put together form universal 
criteria and rules, and, in a still further stage of formal 
generalisation, Tluorui of tlU artt. Thia is not the 
place to go into detail about literature of thia kind, 
and it may, therefore, suffice to mention a few 
writing! in the most general way. For Instance, 
there is Aristotle's " Poetics," the thecHry of trsgedy 
contained in which ia still of interest; and to speak 
more particulariy, among the ancients, Horace's "Ara 
Poetica" and Longinus's "Treatise oa the Sublime" 
suffice to give a general idea of the way in which this 
kind of theorizing haa been carried on. The general 
formulR which were abstracted by such writers were 
meant to stand especially aa precepts and rules, 
aoeofding to which, particulariy in times of degeocra- 
tioo of poetry and art, works of art were meant to 
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be produced. TTie prescriptions, however, compiled 
by these phydcians of art had even kas asaured 
success than those of physicians whose aim was the 
restoration of health. 

Respecting theoriea of thia kind, I propose merely 
to mention that, though i» Atetf they conuin much 
that IS instructive, yet their remarks were abstracted 
from a veiy limited circle of artiatic productions, 
which passed for O* genuinely beautiful ones, but 
yet always belonged to a but narrow range of art 
And again, auch formul. ire in part veiy trivial 
reflertiona which in their generality proceed to no 
esUblishment of partioilars, although this U the 
matter of chief concern. 

The above-mentioned Horatian epistle ia fuU of 
these reflections, and, therefore, is a book for all men, 
but one which for this very reason contains much that 

amounts to nothing, t^, 

"Omoa tulil puitctutn qui mitcuJt utile dnlcj 
L«toreBi delectudo pariurque amnendo'— 
"He carriea all votes, who has mingled the pleasant 
and the useful, by at once charming and in.tnicting hU 
reader." ThU is just like so many copybook headings,* 
*/; "Stay at home and earn an honeat liveUhood" 
which are right enough as generaUties, but lack the 
concrete determinations en which action dependa. 
Another kind of interest was found, not in the 
• " em-gmtHtekiM IMtrmT 
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express aim of directly causing the productkm of 
genuioe works of art, but in tiie purpose which 
eaterged of influencing men's jadgment upon woriu 
of art bjr such tbeoriei, in sbon oi formt^ tatU. In 
this aspect, Home's "Elemenu of Criticism," the 
writings of Batteux, and Runler*s "Introduction to 
the Floe Arts," were works much read in their day. 
Taste in this sense has to do with amngement and 
treatment, the harmony and finish of what belongs to 
the ezternal aspect of a work of art Besides, they 
brought in among the principles of taste views that 
belonged to the psychology that was then in vogue, 
and that had been drawn from empirical observation 
of capacities and activities of the soul, of the passions 
and their probable heightening, succession, etc But 
it remains invariably the case that eveiy man jodgea 
works of art, or characters, actiona, and incidents 
according to the measure of his insight and bia feel- 
ings; and as that formation of taste only touched , 
what was meagre and external, and moreover drew 
its [Kccepts only from a narrow range of worka of art 
and frran a bem^ culture of intellect and feelings, !u 
whole sphere was inadequate, and incapable of seizing 
the Inmost and the true, and of sharpening the eye 
for the apprelienaion thereof. 

Such theories proceed in general outline, as do the 
remaining noa - philosophic sciences. The content 
which they aulifect to consideration la bomwed from 
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our idea of it, as something found there ; then further 
questions are asked about tfae nature of this idea, 
inasmuch as a need reveals itself for closer determina- 
tion^ which are also found in our idea of the matter, 
and drawn from it to be fixed in definitions. But in 
so doing, we find ourselves at once on uncertain and 
debatable ground. It might indeed appear at first 
as if the beautirul were a periectly umple idea. But 
it coon becomes evident that manifold aides may be 
found in it, one of which is emf^asized by one writer 
and another by another, or, even if the same poinU of 
view are adopted, a dispute arises on the question which 
side after all is to be regarded as the essential one. 

With a view to such questions it is held a point of 
scientific completeneas to adduce and to criticize the 
various definitions of the beautiful. We will do this 
neither with historical txhaustivtruts, so as to learn 
all the subtleties which have emerged in the defining 
process, nor for the sake of the historical interest; 
but we will simply produce by way of illustration, 
some of the more interesting modern views which 
come pretty close in their purport to wtut in fact the 
idea of the beautiful does involve. For such purpose 
we have chiefly to mention Goethe's account of the 
beautiful, which Meyer embodied in hia "History of 
the Formative Arts * in Greece," on which occasion he 
* "BUdtmdtm KUiutt!' I wn not nra if I bavs giren the 
bett Teodcring. It is wMer than PkaSk, btcaua it bdadst 
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also brings forwird Hlit's view, though without mcn- 

tioning him. 

Hirt, one of the greatest of genuine connoisseurs 
in the present day, in his brochure about artistic 
beauty {Honn,* i797f •eventh numberX after speak- 
ing of the beautiful in the several arts, sums up his 
ideas in the result that the basis of a just critidsm 
of beauty in art. and of the formation of taste is the 
conception of the CkatwUristie. That is to say, he 
defines the beautiful as the " perfect, which is or can 
be an object of eye, ear, or unagination/^ Then be 
goes on to define the perfect as " that whidi is 
adequate to ite aim, that which nature or art aimed 
at produdng within the given genus and species t in 
the formation of the object." For which reason, in 
order to form our judgment on a question of beauty, 
we ought to direct our observation as far as possible 
to tiie individual marlts which constitute a definite 
essence. For it is just tiiese mariw tfiat form iu 
characteristics. And so by ckaracUr as tiie law of 
art be means " Uiat determinate individual modifica- 
tion X whereby forms, movement and gesture, bearing 

♦ Dk H9nn the monthly magarine whose citabliihment 
hf Scfaillsr, fai 179$, fifrt bfooght SchUler and Goethe mto 
contact It onir emied fcr three yeais. See Scbeier, Sag. 

Tmati, iL 17 j. » _.<__ 

t That k, not a caprice of nature or art, but Uie pertectioQ 

sftheekject^^^Ate^ 
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and expression, local colour, light, and shade, chiaro* 
scuro* and attitude distinguish themselves, in con- 
formity, of course, with the requirements of an object 
previously selected.'' This formula gives tis at once 
something more significant than the other definitions. 
If we go on to ask what '* the characteristic" is, we 
see that it involves in the firsfplace a^amUnt^ as, for 
instance, a particular feeling, situation, incident, action, 
individual; and secondly, the modi and fashim in 
which this content is embodied in a representation. 
It'' Is to this, the mode of representation, that the 
artistic law of the ** characteristic " refers, inasmuch 
as it requires that every particular element in the 
mode of expression shall subserve the definite indica- 
tion of its content and be a member in the expression 
of that content. The abstract formula of the char- 
acteristic thus has reference to the degree of appro- 
priateness with which the particular detail of the 
artistic form sets in relief the content which it 
is intended to represent. If we desire to illustrate 
this conception in a quite popular way, we may 
expbun the limitation which it involves as follows. 
In a dramatic work, for instance, an action forms 
the content; the dramaf is to represent how this 
action takes place. Now, men and women do all 
sorts of things ; they speak to each other from time 

t « Dmmm;^ Gr. ^km^Htmdbmg, ^action." 
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to tbiie^ at intervib they eat, tleep^ put on thdr 
dothes, say one thing and another, and so forth* 
But in all this, whatever does not stand in immediate 
connection with .that particular action considered as 
the content proper, is to be excluded, so that in 
reference to it nothing may be without import So, 
too, a picture, that only represented a single phase of 
that action, might yet include in it— so wide are the 
ramifications of the external worid — a multitude of 
circumstances, persons, positi<Mis, and other matters 
which at that moment have no reference to the action 
in question, and are not subservient to its distinctive 
chancten 

But, according to the rule of the characteristic, 
only so much ought to enter into the work of art as 
belongs to the display* and, essentially, to the ex- 
pression of that content and no other; for nothing 
must announce itself as otiose and superfluous* 

This is a very important rule, which may be justi- 
fied in a certain aspect Meyer, however, in his 
above-mentioned work, gives it as his opinion that 
this view has vanished and left no trace, and, in his 
Judgment, to the benefit of art. For he thinks that 
the eoneepdon in question would probably have Ud 
to caricature. This Judgment at once contains the 
perversi^ of implying that such a determination of 
the beautUU bad to do with hading. The Philosophy 
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of tit doe* not trouUe itself about preoepu for arttsta, \ 
but it baa to ascertain what beauty in general is, and I 
how it has displajred itself in actual producHons, in/ 
works of art, without meaning to give rules for guid^' 
ance. Apart from this, if we examine the criticism, 
we find it to be true, no doubt, that Hirt's definition 
includes caricature, for even a caricature may be 
characteristic; but, on the other hand, it must be 
answered at once that in caricature the definite 
character U intensified to exaggeration, and is, so to 
speak, a superiluity of the characteristic But a 
superfluity ceases to be what is properly required in 
order to be characteristic^ and becomes an offensive 
iteration, whereby tiie characteristic itself may be 
made unnatural Moreover, what is of tiie nature of 
caricature shows itself in die fa'ght of the chanc. 
teristic rejxesentation of what is ugly, which ugliness 
is, of course, a distortion. Ugliness, for ita part, is 
cbsely connected with the content, so tiiat it may be 
said tint die principle of die characteristic involves as 
a fundamental property bodi ughness and die repre- 
sentation of what is ugly. Hirt's definition, of course, 
gives no more precise information as to what is to be 
characterised and what is not, in die artisticaUy beauti- 
ful, or about die content of die beautiful, but it fiimishea 
in diis respect a mere formal rule, which neverdieies* 
contains some tnidi, aldiough stated in abstract shape. 
Then follows die furdier question— what Meyer 
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opposes to Hill's artistic principle, U. what he him- 
self piefera. He is treating, in the first pUce, exclu- 
sively of the principle shown in the artistic works of 
the ancients, which principle, however, must include 
the essential attribute* of beauty. In dealing with 
this subject he is led to spesk of Mengs and Wincket 
mann's principle* of the Ideal, and pronounces him- 
self to the effect that he desires neither to reject nor 
wholly to accept this law of beauty, but, on the other 
handf has no hesiution in atUching himself to the 
opinion of an enlightened judge of art (Goethe), as 
it is defiaitCyt and seems to solve the enigma more 

pfcdsely. 

Goethe says; ''The highest principle of the 
andenU was the signifieani. but the highest result 
of successful tnaimiHtf the beautifiU:' 

If we look closer at what this opinion implies, we 
find in it again two elements ; the content or matter 
in hand, and the mode and fashion of representation. 
In looking at a work of art we begin with what pre- 
sents itself immediately to us, and after that go on to 
consider what is its significance or content 

The former, the external element, has no value for 
us simply as it stands; we assume something further 
behind it, something inward, a significance, by which 
the external semblance has a soul breathed into itt 

X ^BiiMa «^if *— " Is tpiritualissd.' 
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It is this, its soul, that the external appearance indi- 
cates. For an appearance which means something, 
does not present to the mind's eye itself .and that 
which it is pta external, but something else ; as does 
the symbol for instancci and still more obviously the 
fabk^ whose moral and precept constitutes its mean- 
ing. Indeed every ty^n/p oints t o a meani n g a nd has 
no value in itself. Just^so the human eye, a man's 
"lace, flesh, skinV'his whole figure, are a revektion of 
mind and soul, and in this case the meaning is always 
something other than what shows itself within the 
immediate appearance. Th'is is the way in which a )' 
work of art should have its meaning, and not appear 
as exhausted in these mere particular lines, curves, 
surfaces, borings, reliefs in the stone, in these colours, 
tones, sounds, of words, or whatever other medium 
is employed ; but it should reveal life, feeling, soul, 
import and mind^ which is just what we mean by the 
significance of a work of art 

Thus this requirement of significana in a work of 
art amounts to hardly anything beyond or different 
from Hirt's principle of the characUrisHc. 

According to this notion, then, we find distin- 
guished as the elements of the beautiful something 
inward, a content, and something outer which has that 
content as its significance ; the inner shows itself in the 
outer and gives itself to be known by iu means, inas- 
much as the outer points away from itself to the inner. / 
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We cannot go into detail on this head. 

(c) But the earlier fashion alike of rules and of 
theories has already, been violently thrown aside 
in Germany— especially owing to the appearance of 
genuine living poetry— and the rights of genius^ iu 
works and their effecU, have had their value asserted 
against the encroachment of such legalities and against 
the wide watery streams of theory. From this founda- 
tion both of an art which is itself genuinely spiritual, 
and of a general sympathy and communion with 
It, have arisen the receptivity and freedom which 
enabled us to enjoy and to recognize the great works 
of art which have long been in existence, whether 
those of the modem world,* of the middle ages, or 
even of peoples of antiquity quite alien to us (e^. the 
Indian productions) ; works which by reason of their 
antiquity or of their alien nationality have, no doubt, 
a foreign element in them, yet in view of their 
content— common to all humanity and dominating 
their foreign character— could not have been branded 
as producto of bad and barbarous taste, except by 
the prejudices of theory. This recognition, to speak 
generally, of works of art which depart from the 
sphere and form of those upon which more especially 
the abstractions of theory were based, led, in the 
first instance, to the recognition of a peculiar kind 

* I have no doubt he meant Shakespeare, who was unpopular 
b Gennsny before Goeth^t time. I^SU^r «" Wilhelm Meitter.' 
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of art — that is, of romantic art, — and it therefore 
became necessary to apprehend the idea and the 
nature of the beautiful in a deeper way than was. 
possible for those theories. With this influence there 
co-operated another, viz, that the idea in its self-con- 
scious form, the thinking mind, attained at this time, 
on its side, a deeper self-knowledge in philosophy, 
and was thereby directly impelled to understand the 
essence of art, too, in a profounder fashion. 

Thus, then, even judging by the phases of this ^ 
more general evolution of ideas, the theoretical mode 
of reflection upon art which we were considering 
has become antiquated alike in its prindjdes and 
in its particulars. Only the scholarship of the his- 
tory of art has retained its permanent value, and 
cannot but retain it, all the more that the advance 
of intellectual receptivity, of which we spoke, has 
extended its range of vision on every side. Its 
business and vocation consists in' the sesthetic appre- 
ciation of individual works of art, and in acquaintance 
with the historical circumstances that externally 
condition such works; an appreciation which, if 
made with sense and mind, supported by the 
requisite historical information, is the only power 
that can penetrate the entire individuality of a work 
of art Thus Goethe, for instance, wrote much about 
art and particular works of art Theorizing proper 
is not the purpose of this mode of consideration, 
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although no doubt it frequently busies itself with 

abstract principles and categories, and may give way 

to this tendency witl\out being aware of it. But for 

a reader who does not let this hinder him, but keeps 

before him the concrete accounts of works of art, 

which we spoke of just now, it at all events furnishes 

the philosophy of art with the perceptible illustrations 

and instances,, into the particular historical details of 

which philosophy cannot enter. 

/ This, then, may be taken to be the first mode of 

/ the study of art, starting from particular and extant 

^works. 

3. There b an essential distinction between thb 
and the opposite aspect, the wholly theoretical reflec- 
tion, which made an efifort to understand beauty as 
sueh out of itself alone, and to get to the bottom of 
its idea. 

It is well known that Plato was the first to require 
of philosophical study, in a really profound sense, that 
its objects should be apprehended, not in their /ttr- 
tkuhrUf^ but in their univtrsality^ in their genius, 
in thefar own nature and its realization : inasmuch as 
he aflkmed that the truth of things * did not consist 
in individual good actions, true opinions, beautiful 
human beings or works of art, but in gopdmss^ t^miy, 
iruik themselves. Now, if^e .beautiful .is. in fiict 
to be known according to its essence and conception, 
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this is only possible by help of the thinking idea, by 
means of which the logico-meUphysical nature^of the 
liUa as such^ as also that of ^t particular Idea of tlu , 
hiouHfiU enters into the thinking consciousness. But 
the study of the beautiful in iu separate nature and 
in iu own idea may itself turn into an abstract Meta- 
physic, and even though Plato is accepted in such an 
inquiry as foundation and as guide, still the Platonic 
abstracUon must not satisfy us, even for the logical 
idea of beauty. We must understand this idea mSff^ 
profoundly and more in the concrete, for the empti- 
ness of content which characterixes the Platonic idea 
is no longer satisfactory to the fuller philosophii^U^ 
wanu of the mind of to-day. Thus it is, no doubt, 
the case that we, too, in modem times, must in our 
philosq>hy of art start from the idea of the beautiful, 
but we ought not to abide by the fashion of Platonic 
ideas, which was purely abstract, and was the mer« 
beginning of the phikMophic study of beauty. 

3. The ^ilo«ophic conception of the beautiful, to \ 
indicate iulrue nature at least by anticipationi^must . 
contain, reconciled within it, the two extremes which 
have been mentioned, by combining meUphysical 
universality. with the determinatenc^s of real particu- 
larity. Only thus is it apprehended in its truth, in iu j 
real and explicit nature. It is then fertile out of iu 
own resources, in contrast to the barrenness of one- 
■ided reflection For it has in aocoidance with Iu 
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own concepdon to develop into a totality of attributes, 
while the conception itself as well as iU detailed 
exposition contains the necessity of its particulars, as 
also of their progress and transition one into another. 
On the other hand, again, these particulars, to which 
the transition is made, carry in themselves the uni- 
versality and essentiality of the conception as the 
particulars of which they appear. The modes of 
consideration of which we have so far been treating^ 
lack both these qualities,^ and for this reason it is 
only the complete conception of which we have just 
spoken that can lead to substantive, necessary, and 
•df^onplete determii^tions. 

* The exhibition of particulan at 6>ntaiQed in the principle, 
and of the principle at coiitained in particolart. 
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CHAPTER III. 

tiIe oomcbption of artistic beauty 

« 

PAxb* I.— Thb Work op Art as Madb and as 

Sbnsuous. 

After the above prefatory remarks, we approach 
closer to our subject, the philosophy of artistic beauty. 
Inasmuch as we are undertaking to treat it scien- 
tifically we must begin with itn,, .CofKc eptiofi. Not 
till we have established'tliTs conception can we map 
out the division, and with it the pUn of the entirety 
of the science; for a division, if it is not, as is the case 
with unphilosophical inquiries, taken in hand in a 
purely external manner, must find its principle in the 
conception of the object itself. 

In presence of such a demand we are at once met 
by the question, '' Whence do we get this conception ? " 
If we begin with the given conception of artistic 
beauty itself, that is enough to make it a/r^sm/ZMi- 
dm and mere assumption ; now, mere assumptions 

are not admitted by the philosophical method, but 

If 
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whatever it allows to pass must hare its truth de- 
monstrated, i.i. displayed as necessary. 

We will devote a few words to coining to an 
understanding upon this-difficulty, which concerns the 
itttiwluction to every philosophical hranch of study 
when taken in hand hy itself. 

The ohject of ev«ery jcien^ presents prima facU 
two aspectsTTiTthcfirst place, that such an. object^ w; 
InlEesecond place, what it is.^. 

In ordinary science little difficulty attaches to the 
first of these poinU. It might even, at first sight, look 
ridicuk>us, if the requirement were presented that in 
astronomy and physics it should be demonstrated 
that there was a sun, heavenly bodies, magnetic phe- 
nomena, etc In these sciences, which have to do 
with what is given to sense, the objects are Uken 
fton external experience, and instead of demonstrat- 
ing them C« beweisen ") it is thought sufficient to show 
them (" wdsen 'O* Yet even within the non-philoso- 
phical sciences, doubts may arise about the existence of 
their objecU, as €^. in psychology, the science of mind, 
it may be doubted if there is a soul, a mind, U. some- 
thing subjective, separate, and independent, distinct 
from what is material ; or in theology, whether a God 
is. If, moreover, the objecU are of subjective kind, 
Is. are given only in the mind, and not as external 
•ensttous objecU, we are confronted by our conviction 
that there is nothing in the mind but what its own 
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activity has produced. This brings up the accidental 
question vrtiether men have produced this inner idea 
or perception in their minds or not, and even if the 
former is actually the case, whether they have not 
made the idea in question vanish again, or at any 
rate degraded it to a merely subjsciivs ideop whose 
content has no natural and independent being. So, 
for instance, the beautiful has often been regarded as 
not naturally and independently necessary in our 
ideas, but as a mere subjective pleasure or accidental 
sense. Our external intuitions, observations, and 
perceptions are often deceptive and erroneous, but 
still more is this the case with the inner ideas, even if 
they have in themselves the greatest vividness, and 
are forcible enough to transport us innesistibly into 
passion. 

This doubt whether an object of inward ideas and 
inward perception as such is or is not, as also the 
accidental question whether^e subjective conscious- 
ness has produced it in itself, and whether the act or 
mode in . which it brought it before itself was in its 
turn adequa te to the object in its essential and inde- 
pendent nature— all this, is Just what_ aroused in men 
the higher scientific need, which demands that, even 
if we have an idea that an object is, or that there is 
such an object, the obj ect must yet be dis played or 
demonstrated in terms of its necessity. 

This proof, if it is developed in a really 
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way, must alto MtiBfy the further question What an 
object is. But to expound this relation would carry 
us too far in this place, and we can only make the 
following remarks on the point. 

If we are to display the necessity of our object, 
the beautiful in art, we should have to prove that art 
or beauty was a result of antecedents such as, when 
considered in their true conception, to lead us on with 
scientific necessity to the idea of fine art But in as 
iar as we begin with art, and propose to treat of the 
essence of i/f idea and of the realization of that idea, 
not of antecedents which go before it as demandid by 
its idea, so far art, as a peculiar scientific object, has, 
for us, a pit-supposition which lies beyond our con- 
sideration, and which, being a different content, be- 
longs in scientific treatment to a different branch of 
philosophical study. For it is nothing short of the 
whole of phikMophy that is the knowledge of the 
universe as in itself ^tu single organk totality which 
develops itself out of iu own conception, and which, 
returning into itself so as to form a whole in virtue of 
the necessity in which it is fdaced towards itself, 
binds itself together with itself into am singU world 
of truth. In the coronal of this scientific necessity, 
each individual part is just as much a circle that 
returns into itself, as it has, at the same time, a 
neoessaiy connection with other parts. This connec- 
tion is a backward out of which it derives itself, as well 
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as a forward, to which in its own nature it impels itself 
on and on, in as far as it is fertile by creating fresh 
matter out of itself, and issuing it into the further 
range of scientific knowledge. Therefore, it is not 
our present aim to demonstrate the idea of beauty 
from which we set out, that is, to derive it according 
to its necessity from the pre-suppositions which are 
its antecedents in science This task belongs to an 
encyclopaedic development of philosophy as a whole 
and of iu particular branches. For us, the idea of 
beauty and of art is a pre-supposition given in the 
system of philosophy. But as we cannot in this place 
discuss this system, and die connection of art witii it, 
we have not yet the idea of the beautiful before us 
in a scUntific farm ; what we have at command are 
merely tiie elcmenu and aspecto of it, as they are 
or have at former periods been presented, in the 
diverse ideas of Uie beautiful and of art in the mere 
common consciousness. Having started from Uiis 
point, we shall subsequentiy pass to die more pro- 
found consideration of the views in question, in order 
tiiereby to gain the advantage of, in the first place, 
obtaining a general idea of our object, and further, by 
a brief criticism effecting a preliminaiy acquaintance 
witii iu higher principles, widi which we shaU have 
to do in the sequel By this mode of treatment our 
final introduction will act, so to speak, as tiie overture 
to the account of the subject itself, and will serve the 
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purpoM of • teneral coUeetUm and direcUon of our . 
thoughts toward! the proper ohject-matter of our 

What we know, to begin with, as a current idea 
«f the work of art, comes under the three following 

general pndicates:^ 

(I) We suppose the worit of art to be no natural 
product, but brought to pass by means of human 

(a) To be essentially made /or man, and, inaeea, 
to be more or less borrowed from the sensuous and 
sddressed to man's sense. 
(3) To contain an tBd. 

I. As regards the first point, that a work of art 
is taken to be a product of human activity, this view 
has given rise (a) to the view that this activity, being 
the tmuoMU production of an external object, can 
alM be ituom, utd «^^iukd, and kamt, and pro- 
Mcttted by others. For, what one can do^ it might 
' seem, another can do,* or imitate,! as soon as he 
U acquainted with the mode of procedure; so that, 
rappomng universal familiarity with the rules of 
artistk production, it would only be a matter of any 
one's will and pleasure to cany out the process in 
a uniform way, and so to produce works of art. It 
is thus that the above-mentioned rule -providing 
theories and their precepts, calculated for practical 
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observance^ have arisen. But that which can be 
executed according to such instructioni can only be 
something formally regular and mechanical For 
only what is mechanical is of such an external kind 
that no more than a purely empty exercise of will 
and dexterity is required to receive it among our 
ideas and put it in act ; such an exercise not needing 
to be supplemented by anything concrete, or any- 
thing that goes beyond the precepts conveyed in 
general rules. This is most vividly displayed when 
precepts of the kind in question do not limit them- 
selves to what is purely external and mechanical^ 
but extend to the meaning-laden spiritual activity 
of true art In this region the rules contain nothing 
but indefinite generalities ; e^. " The theme ought to 
be interesting, and each individual ought to be made 
to speak according to his rank, age, sex, and position." 
But if rules are meant to be adequate on this subject, 
their precepts ought to have been drawn up with 
such determinateness that they could be carried out 
just as they are expressed, without further and 
original activity of mind. Being abstract, however, 
in their content, such rules reveal themselves, in 
respect of their pretension of being adequate to fill 
the consciousness of the artist, as wholly inadequate, 
inasmuch as artistic production is not formal activity 
in accordance with given determinations. For it is 
bound as spiritual activity to work by drawing on 
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its own resources, and to bring before the mind's eye 
a quite other and richer content and ampler individual 
creations than any abstract formulae can dtcUte. Such 
rules may furnish guidance in case of need, if they 
contain anything really definite, and therefore of prac- 
tical utility; but their directions can only apply to 
purely external circumstances. 

(*) The tendency which we have just indicated 
has therefore been abandoned, and, in place of it, the 
opposite principle has been pursued to no less lengths. 
For the woric of art came to be regarded no longer 
as the product of an activity general in mankind, but 
as the work of a mind endowed with wholly peculiar 
gifts. This mind, it is thought, has then nothing to 
do but sif9iply to give free play to iU particular gift, 
as though it were a specific force of nature, and is 
to be entirely released from attention to laws of 
universal validity, as also from the interference of re- 
flection in iU instinctively creative operation. And, 
indeed, it is to be guarded therefrom, inasmuch as 
iU productions could only be infected and tainted 
by such a consciousness. In this aspect the work 
of art was pronounced to be the product of talent 
and genius^ and stress was laid on the natural ele- 
ment which talent and genius contain. The view was 
partly right Talent is specific, and genius universal 
capability, with which a man has not the power 
to endow Umself simply by his own self-conscious 
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activity. We shall treat this point more fully in the 
sequel 

In this place we have only to mention the aspect 
of falsity in the view before us, in that all conscious- 
ness respecting the man's own activity was held, in 
the case of artistic production, not merely superfluous, 
but even injurious. Ph>duction on the part of talent \ 
and genius then appears, in general terms, as a state, 
and, in particular, as a state of inspiration. To such 
a state, it is said, genius is in part excited by a given 
object, and in part it has the power of its own free 
will to place itself therein, in which process, moreover, 
the good service of the champagne bottle is not for- 
gotten. This notion became prominent in Germany in 
the so-called i^/i of genius^ which was introduced 
by the early poetical productions of Goethe, and sub- 
sequently sustained by those of Schiller.^ In their 
earliest works these poets began everything anew, 
in scorn of all the rules which had then been fabri- 
cated, transgressed these rules of set purpose, and, 
while doing so, distanced all rivals by a long interval. 
I will not enter more closely into the confusions 
which have prevailed respecting the conception of 
inspiration and genius, and which prevail even at the 
present day respecting the omnipotence of inspiration 

* See Appendix to Eng. Tnms. of Scherer, ii. 347. Goethe^i 
«* G(fti von Beriichtngen "" appeared in 1773 ; SchiHer*! <* Rafiber » 
in 1781. 
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as such. We need only lay down as essential the 

view that, though the artist's Ulrat and genius con^ 

tains a natural elment,^t itls essentially in need 

oT'cudtivation by thought, and of jneflection jra Jhe 

" mode in^hidbit jwoduces, as weU ^^(^pnicticejuBd^ 

"skill introducing.^. A in^ feature of such produc* 

tion is unquestionably external workmanship^ inas- 

much as the work of art has a purely technical side, 

which extends into the region of handicraft; most 

espedaUy in architecture and sculpture, less so in 

pabt^igand music, least of all in poetry. Skill in 

this comes not by inspiration, but solely by reflection, 

industiy, and practice; and such skill is indispensable 

to the artist, in order that he may master his external 

material, and not be thwarted by its stubbornness. 

Moreover, the higher an artist ranks, the more 
profoundly ought he to represent the depths of heart 
and mind ; and these are not known without learning 
them, but are only to be fathomed by the direction 
of a man's own mind to the inner and outer world. 
So here, loo^ siudy is the means whereby the artist 
brings this content into his consdousness, and wins 
the matter and burden of his conceptions. 

In this respect one art may need the conscious- 
ness and cognition of such matter more than others, 
llttsi^ for instance, which concerns itself only with 
the nndefined movement of the inward spiritual nature^ 
and deab with musical sounds as, so to speak, feeling 
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vithout thought, needs little or no spiritual content 
to be present in consciousness. It is for this reason 
that musical talent generally announces itself in vety 
early youth, while the head is still empty and the 
heart has been but little moved, and is capable of 
attaining to a very considerable height in early yeare, 
before mind and life have experience of themselves. 
And again, as a mattei- of fact we often enough see 
very great expertness in musical composition, as also 
in execution, subsist along with remarkable barrenness 
of mind and character. The reverse is the case with 
poetry. In poetiy all depends on the representation 
—which must be full of matter and thought— of man, 
of his profounder interests, and of the powera that move 
him ; and therefore mind and heart themselves must 
be richly and profoundly educated by life, experience, 
and reflection, before genius can bring to pass any- 
thing mature, substantial, and self-complete. Goethe's 
and Schiller's firet productions, are of an immaturity, 
and even of a rudeness and barbarism, that are abso- 
lutely terrifying. This phenomenon, that the greater \ 
part of those attempts dbplay a predominant mass of 
thoroughly prosaic and in part of frigid and common- 



place elements, furnishes the chief objection to the 



/ 



common opinion, that inspiration is inseparable from! 
youth and youthful fire. Those two men of genius,^ 
it may be said, were the firet to give our nation works 
of true poetry, and yet it was only their mature 
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manhood * that presented us with creations profouLd, 
substantiali and the outcome of genuine inspiration, 
while no less thoroughly perfect in form. Thus, too, 
it was not till his old age that Homer devised and 
uttered his immortal songs. 

{c) A third view, .which concerns the idea of the 
work of art as a product of human activity, refers to 
the position of such a work towards the external 
appearances of nature. It was an obvious opinion 
for the common consciousness to adopt on this head, 
that the work of art made by man ranked M&w the 
product of nature. The work of art has no feeling 
in itself, and is not through and through a living 
thing, but, regarded as an external object, is dead. 
But we are wont to prixe the living more than the 
dead. We must admit, of course, that the work of 
art has not in itself movement and life. An animated 
being in nature is within and without an organixation 
appropriately elaborated down to all its minutest 
parts, while the work of art attains the sembhmce of 
animation on its suriace only, but within is common 
stone^ or wood and canvas, or, as in the case of poetry, 
is idea, uttering itself in speech and letters. But this 

* The ** Iphigenie " was completed in Goethe't thirty-eighth 
year, fisarteen yesfi later than *" Cdtt." The bulk of hia great 
works are of the tame date as the ** Iphigenie," or later. See 
SdMTtr, ii. 15s, and Appendfat, 1. c. Schiiiet^t '' Wallenttein" 
was completed after bis thirty-fifth year. 
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aspect, vix. its external existence^ is not what makes 
a work into a production of fine art ; it is a work of 
art only in as far as, being the offspring of mind, it / 
continues to belong to the realm of mind, has received /j 
the baptism of the spiritual, and only ropresents that : / 
which has been^ moulded in harmony with mind. A 
human interest, the spiritual value which attaches to 
an incident, to an individual character, to an action in 
its plot and in its dAtoiffUHtf is apprehended in the 
work of art, and exhibited more purely * and trans- 
parently than is possible on the soil of common un- 
artistic reality. This gives the work of art a higher 
rank than anything produced by liature, which has 
not sustained this passage through the mind. So, for 
instance, by reason of^the feeling and insight of which 
a landscape as depicted by an artist is a manifestation, 
such a work of mind assumes a higher rank than the 
mero natural landscape. For everything spiritual is 
better than anything natural At any rate, no exist- 
ence in nature is able, like art, to represent divine ^ 
ideals. 

Upon that which, in works of art, the mind borrows 
from its own inner life it is able, even on the side of ^ 
external existence, t o cox kkv.pirfnan^nci j whereas the 
individual living thing of naturo is transient, vanish- 
ing, and mutable in its aspect, while the work of art 
persists. Tliough, indeed, it is not mero permanence, 

* Free from trreleranciet. 
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but the accentuation of the character which animation 
by mind conifers, that constitutes its genuine pre- 
eminence as compared with natural reality. 

Nevertheless, this higher rank assigned to the work 
of art is in turn disputcfd by another idea of the 
common consciousness. It is said that nature and its 
products are a work of God, created by his goodness 
and wisdom, whereas the work of art is tmrely a 
human production, made after man's devising by 
man's hands. In this antithesis between natural pro- 
duction as a divine creation and human. activity as a 
merely finite creation, we at once come upon the 
misconception, that God does not work in man and 
through man, but limits the range of his activity to 
nature abne. This false opinion is to be entirely 
abandoned if we mean to penetrate the true concep- 
tion of art Indeed, in opposition to such an idea, we 
must adhere to the very reverse, believing that God 
is more honoured by what mind does or makeif than 
by the productions or formations of nature. Tor not 
only is there, a divinity in man, but in him it is opera- 
tive under a form that is appropriate to the essence 
of God, in a mode quite other and higher than in 
nature. God is a Spirit, and it is only in man that 
the medium through which the divine element passes 
has the form of conscious spirit, that actively realizes . 
Itself. In nature the corresponding medium is the 
usconseious, sensible, and external, which is fiu* below 
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consdousness in value. In the products of art God 
is operative neither more nor less than in the pheno- 
mena of nature ; but the divine element, as it makes 
itself known in the work of art, has atuined, as being 
generated out of the mind, an adequate thoroughfare 
for ito existence; while existence in the unconscious 
sensuousness of nature is not a mode of appearance 
adequate to the Divine Being. 

{d) Granting, then, that the work of art is made 
by man as a creation of mind, we come to the hst 
question, which will enable us to draw a deeper result 
from what has been said What is man's, need to 
produce works of art ? On Ihe one hand the pro- 
duction may be regarded as a mere toy of chance and 
of man's fancies, that might just as well be let alone 
as pursued. For, it may be said, there are other and 
better means for efiecting that which is the aim of art, 
and man bears in him interesto that are yet higher 
and of more import than art has power to satisfy. 
But, on the other hand, art appears to arise from the 
higher impulse and to satisfy the higher needs, at 
times, indeed, even the highest, the absolute need of 
man, being wedded to the religious interesU of whole 
epochs and peoples, and to their most universal intui- 
tions respecting the world. This inquiry concerning 
the not contingent but absolute need of art we cannot 
te yet answer completely, seeing that it is more con- 
crete than any shape which could here be given to 
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the answer/ We must, thereforei content ourselves 
for the present with merely establishing the following 
points. 

• The universal and absolute need out of which art, 
on its formal sidCit arises has its source in the fact that 
man is a /Am^'n^ consciousness, ii. that he draws out 
of himselfi and makes explicit /or himself ^ that which 
he isy and, generally, whatever is. The things of 
nature are only immuUati andsingU^ but man as mind 
nduplicaUs himself, inasmuch as prima facie he is 
like the things of nature, but in the second place just 
as really is/^ himself, perceives himself, has ideas of 

. himself, thinks himself, and only thus is active self- 
realixedness.} This consciousness of himself man 
obtains in a twofold way : in the first place theoretically ^ 
in as far as he has inwardly to bring himself into his 
own consciousness, with all that moves in the human 
breast, all that stirs and works therein, and, gene- 
rally, to observe and form an idea of himself, to fix 
before himself what thought ascertains to be his real 

/being, and, in what is summoned out of his inner self 
as in what is received from without, to recognixe only 
bimsel£ Secondly, man is realixed for himself by 

* U. it itquirM ade6nits or dstsiminats antwer, depend- 
lag on a number of ideas which cannot be explained in an 
hitioductioa. 

t U. eontMered geneimlly, apart fitmi the wishes and, per- 
hapt, telfiah aims of indiTidual artittt. 
t "* F^trHdksein:' 
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practical activity, inasmuch as he has the impulse, 
in the medium which is directly given to him, and 
externally presented before him, to produce himself, 
and therein at the same time to recognize himself. 
TThis purpose he achieves by the modification of ex- 
ternal things upon which he impresses the seal of his • 
inner being, and then finds repeated in them his 
own chara^eristics. Han does this in order as a 
free subject to strip the outer world of its stubborn 
foreignness, and to enjoy in the shape and fashion of j 
things a mere external reality of himself.* Even the / 
child's first impulse involves this practical modifi- 
cation of external things. A boy throws stones into 
the river, and then stands admiring the circles that . 
trace themselves on the water, as an effect in which 
he attains the sight of something that is his own doing. 
This need traverses the most manifold phenomena, up 
to the mode of self:production in the medium of 
external things as it is known to us in the work of 
art And it is not only external things that man 
treats in this way, but himself no less, ij. his own 
natural form, which he does not leave as he finds it, 
but alters of set purpose. This is the cause of all 
ornament and decoration, tliough it may be as bar- 
barous, as tasteless, as utterly disfiguring or even 
destructive as crushing Chinese ladies' feet, or as 
slitting the ears and lips. It is only among cultivated 
* Reality derivative from hit own leality. 
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men that change of the figure,* of behaviour, and 
of every kind and mode of self-utterance ^mun ^f ^ 
from spiritual education.t 

The universal need for expression in art | lieS| 
therefore, in man's rationd impulse to exalt the inner 
and outer world into a spiritual consciousness for him- 
self, as an object in which he recognises his own self. 
He satisfies the need of this spiritual freedom when 
he makes all that exists explicit for himself wiMn, 
and in a corresponjding way realizes this his explicit 
self witkcui, evoking thereby, in this reduplicaUon of 
himself, what is in him into vision and into know- 
ledge for his own mind and for that of others. This is 
; the free rationality of man, in which, as all action and 
knowledge, so also art has its ground and necessaiy 
origin. Hie specific need of art, however, in con- 
tradistinction to other action, political or moral, to 
religious imagination and to scientific cognition, we 
shall consider kter. 

< 3. We have so far been considering that aspect of 
the work of art in which it is made by man. We 
have now to pass 00 to its second characteristic, that 
it is made for man's sinse^ and for this reason is more 
or less borrowed from the sensuous. 

(a) This reflection has furnished occasion for the 
eonsideration to be advanced that fine art is intended 

♦ He mesas as in attitude, bearing, gentle movement, etc 

• ■ 
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to arouse feeling, and indeed more particularly the 
feeling which we find suits us— that is. pleasant fed - 
ing. Looking at the question thus, men have treated 
the investigation of fine art as an investigation of the 
feelings, and asked what feelings it must be held that 
art ought to evoke, — fear, for example, and compas- 
sion; and then, how these could be pleasant — ^how, 
for example, the contemplation of misfortune could 
produce satisfaction. This tendency of reflection is 
traceable particularly to Moses Mendelssohn's times, 
and many such discussions are to be found in his 
writings* Yet such an investigation did not lead 
men far, for feeling is the indefinite dull region of 
the mind; what is feltHremaihs wrapped in the form 
of the most abstract individual subjectivity,* and 
therefore the distinctions of feeling are also quite 
abstract, and are not distinctions of the actual object- 
matter itself. For instance, fear, anxiety, alarm, 
terror, are no doubt of one and the same sort of 
feeling variously modified, but in part are mere 
quantitative heightenings, in part are forms which 
in themselves have nothing to do with their content 
itself, but are indifferent to it In the case of fear, 
for instance, an existence is given in which the 
subject (fl/. a person) has an interest, but at the same 
time sees approaching the negative that threatens to 

* Li, yott cannot describe it or picture it definitely, like a 
thing with attributes, although you feel it in yourself 
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annihilate this existence, and so finds inuuediately in 
himselfi as a contradictory affection of his subjectivity, 
the two at once, this interest and that negative. Now, 
such fear considered in itself is not enough to condi- 
tion any content, but is capable of receiving into itself 
the most diverse and opposite matters,* Feeling, as 
such, b a thoroughly empty form of subjective affec- 
tion. No doubt this form may in some cases be 
manifold in itself, as is hope, grief, joy, or pleasure ; 
and, again, may in such diversity comprehend 
varied contents, as there is a feeling of justice, moral 
feeling, sublime religious feeling, and so forth. But 
the fact that such content is forthcoming in different 
forms of feeling is not enough to bring to light ito 
essential and definite nature; they remain purely 
subjective affections of myself, in which the concrete 
matter vanishes, as though narrowed into a circle of 
the utmost abstraction.t Therefore^ the inquiry into 
the feelings which art arouses, or ought to arouse, 
comes utterly to a standstill in the indefinite, and is 
a mode of study which precisely abstracts from the 
content proper and from its concrete essence and 
notion. For reflection upon feeling contents itself, 
with the observation of the subjective affection in 



* ^, you may be afiaid of anything; the (act that you are 
afraid does act in itself indicate what you are aliaid o£ 

t My private feeling is compared to a small circle, in which 
morality, justice, etc, may Ar, but have not room to show 
Feeling allows of no definition. 
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its isolation, instead of diving into and fathommg the 
matter in question itself, the work of art, and, while 
engaged with it, simply letting go the mere sub- 
jectivity and iu sUtes. In feeling it is just this 
vacant subjectivity that is— not merely retained, but 
— ^given the first place, and that is why men are so 
fond of having emotions. And for the same reason 
such a study becomes tedious from its indefiniteness 
and vacancy, and repulsive from its attentiveness to 
little subjective peculiarities. 

{A) Now, as a work of art is not merely to do in 
general something of the nature of arousing emotion 
— for this is a purpose which it would have in common, 
without specific difference, with eloquence, historical 
composition, religious edification, and so forth — but 
is to do so only in as far as it is beautiful, reflection 
hit upon the idea, seeing that beauty was the object, 
of searching out a peculiar faUng of beauty to 
corraspond to it, and of discovering a particular sense 
of beauty. In this search it soon appeared that such 
a sense is no blind instinct made rigidly definite by 
nature, and capable from the beginning in its own 
independent essence of discerning beauty. Hence 
it followed that education came to be demanded for 
this sense, and the educated sense of beauty came to 
be called tasU^ which, although an educated appre- 
ciation and apprehension of the beautiful, was yet 
supposed to retain the nature of immediate feeling. 
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We have already mentioned how abstract 
undertook to educate such a sense of taste, and how 
external and one-sided that sense remained. The 
criticism of the time when those views prevailedi was 
not only defective in universal principles, but also, in 
its particular references to individual works of art, 
was less directed to justifying a definiU judgment— 
the power to make one not having at that time been 
acquired — ^than to advancing the general education 
of taste. For this • reason such education in iu turn 
came to a standstill in the indefinite, . and merely 
endeavoured so to equip feeling as sense of beauty 
by help of reflection, that there might thenceforth be 
capacity to find out beauty whenever and wherever 
it should exist Yet the depths of the matter 
remained a sealed book to mere taste, for these 
depths demand not only sensibility . and abstract 
reflection, but the undivided reason and the mind 
in its solid vigour ; while taste was only directed to 
the external surface about which the feelinga play, 
and on which one-sided maxims may pass for valid. 
But, for this vety reason, what is called good taste 
takes fright at all more profound efiecu of art, and is 
silent where the reality comes in question, and where 
externalities and trivialities vanish. . For when great 
passions and the movements of a profound soul are 
unveiled, we are no longer concerned with the finer 
dialinetioiit of taste and its pettifc^gging particularities* 
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It feels that genius strides contemptuously over such 
ground as this, and, shrinking before its power, 
becomes uneasy, and knows not which way to turn. 
(c) And thus, as we should expect, men have 
abandoned the tendency to consider works of art 
solely with an eye to the education of taste, and with 
the purpose of merely disphying taste. The coh- 
noissiur, or scholar of art, has replaced the art-judge, 
or man of taste* The positive side of art-scholarship, 
so far as it concerns a thorough acquaintance with 
the entire cireumference* of the individual character 
in a given work of art, we have akeady pronounced 
to be essential to the study of art For a work of 
art, owing to its nature as at once material and 
individual, is essentially originated by particular con- 
ditions of the most various kinds, to which belong 
especially the time and place of its production, then 
the peculiar individuality of the artist, and in parti- 
cular the grade of technical development attained 
by his art Attention to all these aspecU is indis- 
pensable to distinct and thorough insight and cogni- 
tion, and even to the enjojrment of a work of art; 
it is with them that connoisseurship, or art-scholar- 
ship, is chiefly occupied ; and all that it can do for 
us in its own way is to be accepted with gratitude. 
Yet, thou|^ such scholarship is entitled to rank as 

* AU tti positive sspecU or leUtioiis, age, phase, artist^ 
history, etc 
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flomethiDg essential, sdll it ought not to be taken 
for the aok or supreme element in the relation which 
the mind adopts towards a worli of art, and towards 
art in generaL For art-scholarship (and this is its 
defective side) is capable of resting in an acquaintance 
with purely externa) aspects, such as technical or 
histCMical details, etc., and of guessing but little, or 
even knowing absolutely nothing, of the true and 
real nature of a work of art It may even form a 
di^Muraging estimate of the value of more profound 
considerations in comparison with purely positive, 
technical, and historical information. Still, even so, 
. art-schohrship, if only it is of a genuine kind, at 
least strives after definite grounds and information, 
and an mtelUgent judgment, with which is closely 
conjoined the more precise distinction of the different, 
even if partly external, aspecu in a work of art, and 
the estimation of their importance. 

{d) After these remarks upon the modes of study 
which have arisen out of that aspect of a work of 
art in which, being a sensuous object, it is invested 
with a relation to man as a sensuous being, we will 
now consider this aspect in its more essential reh- 
tions to art as such, and so (a) partly as regards the 
work of art as object, (/8) partly with respect to the 
subfectivity of the artist, his genius, talent, and so 
on; but without entering into matter relative to 
these points that can only proceed from the know- 
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ledge of art in iu universal idea. For we are not 
yet on genuinely scientific ground, but have only 
reached the province of extemiil reflection. 

(a) The work of art then, of course, presenU itself 
to sensuous apprehension. It is addressed to sensuous 
feeling, outer or inner, to sensuous perception and 
imagination, just as is the nature that surrounds us 
without, or our own sensitive nature withip. Even 
a speech, for ustance, may be addressed to sensuous 
imagination and feeling. Notwithstanding, the work 
of art is not only for the sensuous apprehension as 
sensuous object, but its position is of such a kind 
that as sensuous it is at the same time essentially 
addressed to the nUud, that the mind is meant to 
be affected by it, and to find some sort of satisfaction 

in it 

This intention of the work of art explains how 
it is in no way meant to be a natural product and 
to possess natural life, whether a natural product 
is to be ranked higher or lower than a mere work 
of art, as it is often called in a depreciatory sense. 

For the sensuous aspect of the work of art has 
a right to existence only in as far as it existo forjl 
man's mind, but not in as far as qua sensuous thing | 
it has separate existence by itself.* If we examine 

* Its sens uotts aspect has no independent wanant or justifi- 
cation, as that, for example, of an animal has in its own separate 
life. So it must simply be such as is enough to appeal to maafs 
nund, #<; mere surfiboe painting. 
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more closely in what way the aenstioiu ia presented 
to rnaui we find that what is sensuous may bear 
Tariotts relations to the mind. 

(ma) The lowest mode of apprehensioni and that 
least appropriate to the* mind, is purely sensuous 
apprehension. It cpnsisu naturally in mere looking^ 
listening, feeling, just as in seasons of mental fatigue 
it may often be entertaining to go about without 
thought, and just to hear and look around us. The 
mind, however, does not rest in the mere apprehen- 
sion of external things by sight and hearing, it makes 
them objects for its own inner nature, which then 
is itsjslf impelled in a correspondingly sensuous form 
to .realize itself in the things, and relates itself to 
them as desire. In this appetitive relation to the 
outer world, the man stands as a sensuous particular 
over against the things as fa'kewise particulars ; he 
does not open his mind to them with general ideas 
aa a thinking being, but has relations dictated by 
particular impulses and interests to the objects aa 
themselves particulars, and preserves himself in them, 
inasmuch as he uses them, consumes them, and puts 
in act his self-satisfaction by sacrificing them to it. 
In this negative relation desire requires for itself not 
merely the superficial appearance of external things, 
but themselves in their concrete sensuous existence. 
Mere pictures of the wood that it wants to use, or 
of the animals that it wanu to eat, would be of no 
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service to desire. Just as litUe is it possible for 
desire to let the object subsist in ito freedom. For 
its impulse urges it just precisely to destroy this 
independence and freedom of external things, and 
to show that they are only there to be destroyed 
and consumed. But, at the same time, the subject 
himself, as enUngled in the particular limited and 
valueless interests of his desires, is neither free in 
himself, for he does not^termine himself out of 
the essential universality and rationality of his will, 
nor free in relation to the outer world, for his desire 
remains essentially determined by things, and related 
to them. This relation of desire is not that in which 
man sUnds to the work of art. He allows it to{ 
subsist as an object, free and independent, and enters 
into reUtion with it apart from desire, as with an 
object which only appeals to the theoretic side of 
the mind. For this reason the work of art, although 
it has sensuous existence, yet, in this point of view, 
does not require concrete sensuous existence and 
natural life ; indeed, it even cu^kt not to remain 
on such a level, seeing that it has to satisfy only 
the interests of mind, and is bound to exclude from 
itself all desire. Hence it is, indeed, that practical 
desire rates individual things in nature, organic and 
inorganic, which are serviceable to it, higher than works 
of art, which reveal themselves to be useless for its 
purpose, and enjoyable only for other modes of mind. 
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(AS) A second mode in which the externally 
present may be related to the mind is, in contrast 
with singular sensuous perception and desire, the 
pnrdy theoretical relation to the InteUigmce. The 
theoretic contemplation of things has no interest in 
consuming them as p^uticukrs, in satisfying itself 
sensuously, and in preserving itself by their means, 
but Father in becoming acquainted with them in their 
universality, in finding their inner being and law, and 
in conceiving them in terms of their notion. Thei^ 
fore the theoretical interest leto the single things be^ 
and holds aloof from them as sensuous particulars, 
because this sensuous particularity is not ^diat the 
contemplation exercised by the intelligence looks for. 
For the rational intelligence does not belong, as do the 
desires, to the individual subject ♦ as such, but only to 
the individual as at the same time in his nature uni- 
veraal. In as far as man has relation to things in respect 
of this universaUty, it is his universal reason which 
attempu to find himself in nature, and thereby to 
reproduce the inner essence of things, which sensuous 
existence, though having its ground therein, cannot 
immediately display. But again, this theoretic interest, 
the satisfaction of which is the work of science^ is in 
the sdeatific form no more shared by art, than the 
latter makes common cause with the impulse of the 
purefy pcictical desires. Science may, no doubt, start 

»«^« penon. 
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from the sensuous thing in its individuality, and may 
possess a sensuous idea of the way in which such an 
individual presents itself in its individual colour, shape, 
size^ etc. Still, this isolated sensuous thing, as such, 
has no further relation to the mind, inasmuch as 
the intelligence aims at the universal, the law, the 
thought and notion of the object. Not only, therefore, 
does it abandon ail intereourse with the thing as a 
given individual, but transforms it within the mind, 
making a concrete object of sense into an abstract 
matter of thought, and so into something quite other 
than the same object qua sensuous phenomenon. The 
artistic interest, as distinguished from science, does not 
act thus. Artistic contemplation accepts the work of 
art just as it displays itself fua external object, in 
immediate determinateness and sensuous individuality 
clothed .in colour, figure, and sound, or as a single 
isolated perception, etc., and does not go so far 
beyond the immediate appearance of objectivity which 
is presented before it, as to aim, like science, at appre- 
hending the notion of such an objective appearance 
as a universal notion. 

Thus, the interest of art distinguishes itself from 
the practical interest of desire by the fact that it per- 
mits its object to subsist freely and in independ- 
ence, while desire utilizes it in its own service by its 
destruction. On the other hand, artistic contemplation 
ftom theoretical consideration by the scientific 
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in cberiBhing intereBt for the object as an 
individual existence, and not setting to work to trans- 
mute it into its universal thought and notion. 

irf) It follows, then, from the above, that though 
the sensuous must be present in a work of art, yet it 
must only appear aii. surface and sembtanct of the 
sensuous. For, in the sensuous aspect of a work of 
art, the mind seeks neither the concrete framework of 
matter, that empirically thorough completeness and 
development of the organism which desire demands; 
nor the universal and merely ideal thought What it 
requires is sensuous presence, which, whUe not ceasing 
to be sensuous, is to be liberated from the apparatus 
of its merely material nature. And thus the sensuous 
in works of art is exalted to the rank of a mere 
umUama in comparison with the immediate existence 
of things hi nature, and the work of art occupies the 
meanbj^ween iriiat is immediately sensuous~and^deal 
thm^ht^ This semblance of the sensuous presenU 
itsdMo^the muid externally as the shape, the visible 
look, and the sonorous vibration of things— supposing 
that the mind leaves the objecU uninterfered with 
(physicallyX but yet does not descend into their inner 
essence (by abstract thought), for if it did so^ it would 
entirely destroy their external existence as separate 
individuals/vr it. For this reason the sensuous aspect 
of art only refers to the two thioreHcal wtnwt% of Hghi 
and ^MfMSff while smelL taste, and feeling remain 
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excluded from being sources of artistic enjoyment 
For smell, taste, and feeling have to do with matter 
as such, and with iu immediate sensuous qualities; 
smell with material volatilization in au-, taste with 
the material dissolution of substance,* and feeling with 
warmth, coldness, smoothness, etc. On this account . 
these senses cannot have to do with the objects of art, 
which are destined to maintain themselves in their 
actual independent existence, and admit of no purely 
sensuous relation. The pleasant for these latter senses 
is not the beautiful in art. Thus art on its sensuous 
side purposely produces no more than a shadow- 
world of shapes, sounds, and imaginable ideas ;t and 
it is absolutely out of the question to maintain that 
it is owing to simple powerlessness and to the limita- 
tions on his actions that man, when evoking worlds 
of art into existence, fails to present more dian the 
mere surface of the sensuous, than mere sckimaiaX 
In art, these sensuous shapes and sounds present them- 
selves, not simply for theur own sake and for that of 
their immediate structure, $ but with the purpose of 
affording bi that shape satisfaction to higher spiritual 
interesU, seeing that they are powerful to call forth 
a response and echo in the mind from all the depths 

« Nothing can be tatted which it not dittolved in a liqtiid. 

t ^ Ansckammgtm!* 

X Abstract formt, which are to reality at a diagram to a 

picture. 
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of coDadousness. It i» thus that, in art, the aenauoua 
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) \ JM j^iriiHaUMidt $.€. the spiritual appears in sensuous 
i j^pe. 

09) But for this very reason we have a produet^ 

. of art only in so far as it haji found a passage through 

the mind, and has been generated by spiritually pro- 

dwitive activity. Th(s leads us to the other question 

1 which we have to answer — how, that is, the sensuous 
side^ which is indispensaUe to art, is operative in the 
artist as a productive state of the subject or person. 
This, the method and fashion of production, contains 
in itself as a subjective activity just the same pro- 
perties which we found objectively present in the 
work of art; it must be a spiritual activity which, 
nevertheless, at the same time has in itself the element 
of sensuousness and immediateness. It is neither, 
on the one hand, purely mechanical worlc, as mere 
unconscioas skill in sensuous sleight of hand,* or 
a Ibnnal activiQ^ according to fixed rules learnt by 
rote; nor is it, on the other hand, a scientific pro- 
• dactive process, which passes from sense to abstract 
ideas and thoughts, or exercises itself exclusively in 
the dement of pure thinking ; rather the spiritual and 
the sensuous side must in artistic production be as 
ooe> For instance, it would be possible in poetical 
enatloo to try and proceed by first apprehending 
tbe theme to be treated as a prosaic thought, and by 

« ""Htrndirigm? 
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then putting it into pictorial ideas, and into rhyme, 
and so forth; so that the pictorial element woukl 
simply be hung upon the abstract reflections as an 
ornament or decoration. Such a process could only 
produce bad poetry, for in it there would be operative 
as two s^araU meiivitUs that which in artistic pro- 
duction has iu right place only as undivided unity. 
This genuine mode of production constitutes the 
activity of artistic /«WK. It is the rational element 
which, qua spirit, only exists in as far as it actively 
extrudes itself into consciousness, but yet does not 
array before it what it bean within itself tiU it does 
so in sensuous form. This activity has, therefore, 
a sfnritual import, which, however, it embodies In 
sensuous shape. Such a process may be compared 
with the habit even of a man with great experience 
of the world, or, again, with that of a man of uprif^ 
or wit, who, although he has complete knowledge of 
the msin stakes of life, of the substantive interesU 
that hold men together, of what moves them, and 
of what is the power that they recognize, yet neither 
has himself apprehended this content in the form 
of general rules, nor is able to expbJn it to others 
in general reflections, biit makes plain to himself and 
to others what occupies his consciousness always in 
particular cases, whether real or invented, in adequate 
instances, and the like. For in his ideas, everything 

* ^ Ei9m idsirtMim? 
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shapes Itself into oonerete images, determinate in time 
I and plaoe^ to which, therefore, names and other 
estemal circumstances of all kinds must not be 
wanting. Yet audi a kind of imagination rather resu 
on the rccdkction of sutes that, he has gone throu^, 
and of experiences that have befallen him. than is 
creative in ita own strength. His recollection preserves 
and reproduces the individuality and external fashion 
of occurrences that had such and such resulu with all 
their external circumatances, and prevents the universal 
from emerging in ita own shape. But the productive 
fancy of the artisi is the fancy of a great mind and 
heart, the apprehension and creation of ideas and of 
shapesi and, indeed, the exhibition of the profoundest 
and most universal human interests in the definite 
sensuous mouM of pictorial represenUtion. From 
this it follows at once, that in one aspect Fancy 
unquestionably rests on natural gifts — ^speaking gene- 
rally, on talent — because its mode of production re- 
quunes a sensuous medium. It is true that we speak 
in the same way of scientific ** taknt," but the sciences 
only presuppose the universal capacity of thought, 
which haa not, like Fancy, a natural mode (as well aa 
an intellectual oneX but abstracu just precisely from 
aD that ia natural (or native) in an activity; and thus 
ft would be more correct to say that there is no 
apedflcally sdentiflc talent in the sense of a mtn 
aatttfil endowment Now, Fancy Aitf in it a mode 
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of instinct-like productiveness, inasmuch as the 
essential plasticity and sensuousness of the work of 
art must be subjectively present in the artist as 
natural disposition and natural impulse, and, con- 
sidering that it is unconscious operation, must belong 
to the natural element in man, as well as to the , 
rational Of course, natural capacity leaves loom 
for other elements in talent and genius, for artistic 
production is just aa much of a spiritual and self- 
conscious nature ; we can but say that iu spirituality 
must, somehow, have an element of natural, plastic, 
and formative tendency. For this reason, thougli 
nearly every one can reach a certain point in an art, 
yet, in order to go beyond this point, with which the I 
art in the strict sense begins, it is impossible to dis- 
pense with native artistic talent of the highest order. 

Considered as a natural endowment, moreover, 
such talent reveals itself for the most part in early 
youth, and is manifested in the impelling restlessness 
that busies itself with vivacity and industry, in 
creating shapea in some particular sensuous medium, 
and in seising on this species of utterance and com- 
munication as the only one, or as the chief and the 
most suitable one And thus, too, a precocious 
technical fadiiQr, that up to a certain grade of atUin- 
ment is without effort, is a sign of natural talenu 
A sculptor finds eveiything transmute itself into 

shapes, and he soon begins to take up the clay and 

H 
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model it And, tpcaking generally, whatever nen 
of auch talenu have in their tmaginationi whatever 
rouaea and movea their inner nature, tuma at once 
into ahape, drawing, melody, or poem. 

(7) Thirdly, and to conclude : the €Of$Uni of art 
ia alao in aome reapec^ borrowed from the aenauoua, 
fnn nature; or, in any caae, even if the content 
ia of a apiritual kind, it can only be aeixed and fixed 
by lepreaenting the apiritual fact, auch aa human 
rplatiwiii in the ahape of phenomena with external 
leaUty. 



CHAPTER III. {Cmtmual^ 

THE CONCEPTION OF ARTISTIC BEAUTY. 

Part II.— Thb End op Art. 

3. The ^ueation then ariaea, what the intereat 
or the End ia^^whichman propoaea to himadf when 
he reprodttoea auch a content in the form of worica 
of art Thia waa the third point of view which we 
aet before ua with reference to the work of art, and 
the doaer diacuaaion of which will finally make the 
tranaition to the actual and true conception of art 

If in thia aapect we glance at the common oon- 
aciouaneaa, a current idea which may occur to ua 



(a) The principle of the imitaHon pfjnaiure. Ac- 
cording to thia ~view the eaaentiai^urpoae^of art 
conaiata in imitation, in the aenae of a facility in copy* 
ing natural forma aa they eziat in a way that com- 
aponda preciaely to them; and the aucceaa of auch 
a repreaentation, exactly ccHrreaponding to nature, ia 
auppoaed to be what afibrda complete aatiafiiction. 

(a) Thia definition containa, frima feuiif nothing 
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b^oad the purely Cmnal * aim that whatever already 
ezitts in the external worldi just or it is thereioi is 
now to be made a second time by man as a copy 
of the former, as well as he can do it with the means 
at his command. But we may at once r^;ard this 

repetition a»— 

(m) a supifftuaui Ubour, seeing that the things 
which pictures, theatrical represenUtionSi etc., imitate 
snd repiesent— animalsi natural scenes, incidents in 
human life— are before us in other cases already, in 
our own gardens or our own houses, or in cases 
within our closer or more remote circle of acquaint- 
ance. And, looking more closely, we may r^ard 
this superfluous labour as a presumptuous sport 

which-— 

ififf) Comes far short of nature. For art is 
restricted in its means of represenution ; and can 
produce only ^tu-sidid decepdonsi U. for instance, 
a semblanoe.of reality addressed to one sense only; 
and, in fact, it invariably gives rise, if it resU in the 
formal purpose of nun imitation^ to a mere parody t 
of life^ instead of a genuine vitality. Just so the 
Turluy being Mohammedans, tolerate, as is well 
known, no pictures copied from men or the like ; and 
when James Bruce, i>n his journey to Abyssinia, 

* General, abMmct, as much applicable to one tbing st 
t ^HimkM,^ lit "hypocrity.'' 
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showed paintings of fish to a Turk, the man was 
amazed at first, but soon enough made answer : ** If 
this fish shall rise up against you on the last day, and 
say, ' You have created for me a body, but no living 
soul,' how will you defend yourself against such an 
accusation ? '' The prophet, moreover, it is recorded- 
in the Sunna, said to the two women, Ommi Habiba 
and Ommi Selma, who told him of pictures in iEthio- 
pian churches — ^ These pictures will accuse their 
authors on the day of judgment 1" 

There are, no doubt, as well, examples of com- 
pletely deceptive imitation. Zeuxis' painted grapes 
have frem antiquity downward been taken to be the 
triumph of this principle of the imitation of nature, 
because the story is that living doves pecked at 
them. We might add to this ancient example the 
modem one of Buttner's monkey, which bit in 
pieces a painted cockchafer in Rdsel's ** Diver- 
sions of the Insect World," and was pardoned by 
his master, in spite of his having thereby spoilt 
a beautiful copy of this valuable work, because of 
this proof of the excellence of the pictures. But 
when we reflect on these and similar instances, it\ 
must at once occur to us that, in place of com- ) 
mending works of art because they have adttalfy 
deceived iven pigeons and monkeys, we ought simply 
to censure the people who mean to exalt a work 
of art by predicating^ as iu hi^^est and ultimate 
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quaUlyi ao poor an effect as this. In general, we 
may sum up by saying that, as a matter of mere 
1 tlMJ ^tfoP f art cannot maintain a nyalry .witlL.natyre, 
id, if it Uries, mu st look l ike a worm trying.to .cnud. 
an elephant. 
(77) Conadering the. unvarying failure— compara« 
tive fidlure, at least— of imitation when contrasted 
with the original in nature, there remains as end 
nothing bqrond our pleasure in the sleight ^f hand * 
which can produce scfmething so like nature. And 
it is doubtless open to man to be pleased at producing 
over again what is already present in its own right, 
by his labour, skill, and industry. But enjoyment 
and admiration, even of this kind) naturally grow 
frigid or chilled precisely in proportion to the resem« 
Uance of the copy to the natural type, or are even 
eonverted into tedium and repugnance. There are 
portraits which, as has been wittily said, are sicken- 
ing^y like ; and Kant adduces another instance re* 
lative to this pleasure in imitation as such, viz. that 
we soon grow tired of a man— and there are such 
men— -who is able to mimic the nightingale's strain 
quite perfectly; and as soon as it is discovered that 
a man is produdng the notes, we are at once weary 
of the song. We then recognize in it nothing but 
a colouring trick, neither the free production of 
nature^ nor a wprk of art; for we expect from the 
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free productive capacity of human beings something 
quite other than such music as this, which only 
interesU us when, as is the case with the nightingale's 
note^ it gushes forth from the creature's own vitality 
without special purpose, and yet recalls the utterance 
of human feeling. In general, such delight at our 
skill in mimicking can be but limited, and it becomes 
man better to take delight in what he produces out 
of himsel£ In this sense the invention of any un« 
important and technical product has the higher value, 
and man may be prouder of having invented the 
hammer, the nail, and so forth, than of achieving 
feats of mimicry. For this fervour of abstract * copy- 
ing is to be evened with the feat of the man who had 
taught himself to throw lentils through a small open« 
ing without missing. He displayed this skill of his 
before Alexander, and Alexander presented him with 
a bushel of lentils as a reward for his frivolous and 
meaningless art 

(/9) Moreover, seeing that the principle of imiution 
is purely formal, to make it the end has the result that 
chji€iiv€ hioufy itself disappears. For the question is 
in that case no longer of what naiure that is which is 
to be copied, but only whether it is correctly copied. 
.The object and content of the beautiful comes then to 

* ijt. mun copying, devoting one't-fdf to tbo one-sided 
pmpoee of making s thing over again, without patting any lile 
or mtaaiag into it 
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be regarded as matter of entire indifference. That is 
to say, if we go outside the principle and speak of a 
difierence of beauty and ugliness in considering beasts^ 
men, landscapes, actions, or characters, this must 
nevertheless, in presence of the maxim in questioni* 
be set down as a distinction that does not belong 
particularly to art, for which nothing is left but ab- 
stract imitation. In this case the above-mentioned 
lack of a criterion in dealing with the endless forms 
of nature reduces us, as regards the selection of objects 
and their distinction in beauty and ugliness, to sub- 
jective Uuii as an ultimate fact, which accepts no rule 
and admits of no discussion. And, in fact, if in select- 
ing objects for representation we start from what men 
think beautiful or ugly, and therefore deserving artistic 
imitation— that is, from their taste,— then all circles of 
natural objects open to us, and not one of them will 
be likely to fail of a patron. Among men, for in- 
stance, it is the case that at any rate every bridegroom 
thinks his bride beautiful, and indeed, perhaps, he 
alone ; though not, it may be, every husband his wife ; 
and that subjeetive taste for such beauty has no fixed 
mle one may hold to be the good fortune of both 
parties. If we, moreover, look quite beyond indi- 
vidnals and their accidental taste, to the taste of 
nations, this again is full of extreme diversity and 
eontrast How often we hear it said that a European 

^ WUdi myt that the baniMM of art it to imiute 
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beauty would not please a Chinese or even a Hotten- 
tot, in as far as the Chinaman has quite a different 
conception of beauty from the negro^ and the negro 
in turn from the European, and so forth. Indeed, if 
we look at the works of art of those extra-European 
peoples— their images of the gods, for instance — ^which 
their fancy has originated as venerable and sublime, 
they may appear to us as the most gruesome idols, 
and their music may sound to our ears as the most 
horrible noise ; while they^ on their side, will regard 
our sculptures, paintings, and musical productions as 
trivial or ugly. 

(7) But even if we abstract from an objective 
principle of art, and if beauty is to be based on sub- 
jective and individual taste, we shall still soon find 
on the side of art itself that the imitation of nature, 
which certainly appeared to be a universal principle 
and one guaranteed by high authority, is at any rate 
not to be accepted in this universal and merely abstract 
form. For if we look at the different arts it .will at 
once be admitted that even if painting and sculpture 
represent objects which appear like those of nature, or 
the type of which is essentially borrowed from nature, 
yet works of architecture on the other hand — and 
architecture belongs to the fine arts— and the pro- 
ductions of poetry, in as far as they do not confine 
themselves to mere description, are by no means to 
be called imitations of nature. At least, if we desired 
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to nudntain the principle as valid in the case of these 
latter arts» we should have to make a long circuit by 
conditioiiing the propositioD in various waySi and 
leducfaig the so-odkd truth* at any rate to prob- 
ability. But if we admitted probability we should 
agiun be met by a great difficult in determining 
what is probable and iriiat is not ; and still, more- 
over, one would neither consent nor find it possible to 
ezdttde fnmi poetry all wholly arbitrary and com- 
pletdy origbial t fanagfaiations. 

The end of art must, therefore, lie in something 
different from the purely formal t unitation of what 
we find given, which in any case can bring to the birth 
only indks and not woris of art It is, indeed, an 
element essential to the work of art to have natural 
shapes for iU foundatkm ; seeing that iU represenu- 
tfam is in the medium of external and therefore of 
natural phenomena. In painting, for instance, it is an 
important study to know how to copy with precision 
the colours in their relations to one another, the effects 

of Ught, reflections, etc., and, no less, the forms and 
figures of objects down to their subtlest characteristics.S 
It is hi this respect cfaiefly that the principle of natural- 

* Of imitatioii* 

t ^ PhrniJmtHfHktrt!^ ^Faatsstic* meant ''odd or wikL* 
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{ Mechaaical, without originatioiL 

I •NMtmcm? Context teemt to forbid refenrfaig it to cokmr. 
I tatptct it of SMaafaur chancier of ontliae. 



ism in general and of copying nature has recovered its 
influence in modem times. Its aim is to recall an art 
which has grown feeble and indistinct to the vigour 
and critpness of nature ; or, again, to invoke against 
the )>urely arbitraiy and artificial conventionalism, as 
unnatural as it was inartistic, into which art had strayed, 
the uniform, direct, and solidly coherent sequences of 
nature. But however true it is that there is something 
right in this endeavour from one point of view, yet still 
the naturalism at which it aims is not as such the sub- 
stantive and primary concern that underlies fine art 
And, therefore, although external appearance in the 
shape of natural reality constitutes an essential con- 
dition of art, yet, nevertheless, neither is the given 
natural world its ruU^ nor is the mere imitation of 
external appearance as external its end. 

(i) The further question then arises — ^What at the ^ 
true content of art, and with what aim is this content 
to be presented. On this subject our consciousness 
supplies us with the common opinion that it is the 
task and aim of art to bring in contact with our sense, 
our feeling, our inspiration, all that finds a place m 
the mind of man. Art, it is thought, should 



in us that fiimiliar saymg, ** Homo sum : humani \ ^ A 
nihil a me alienum puta** Its aim is therefore placed '^^T^ 
in arousing and anunating the slumbering emo- ^ 
tions, incUnations, and passions ; in filling the iearif 
in tomng the human beings whether cultured or 
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imaginatioo good ind twd alike, and of Btrengthening 
man to tho nobksti as of enervadng him to the moat 
aenauous and aelfiah emotions, it follows that the task 
set before art ia atiU purely formal, and so it would 
have no certain purpose, but would merely furnish 
the empty form for eveiy possible kind of significance 
and content 

{c) It ia a fact that art doea include this formal 
side, in that it haa power to present every possible 
Stttgect-matter in artistic dress, before perception and 
feeling, Just exactly as aipimentative * refliection has 
the power of manipulating all possible objects and 
modes of action, and of furnishing them with reasons 
and juatificationa. But when we admit so great a 
variety of content we are at once met by the remark 
that the manifold feelings and ideaa, which art aima 
at piovoking or reinforcing, intersect and contradict, 
and by mutual interference cancel one another. In- 
deed, in this aspect, in so far aa art inspires men 
to directly opposite emotions, it only magnifiea the 
contradiction of our feelings and passions, and either 
aeta them ataggering like Bacchantes, or passes into 
sophistiy and acepticiam, in the same way aa argu- 
mentation.t Thia diversity of the material of art itself 

* ^ Rsitemdnndi;* a tem of dispangement id Hcgd, 
applisd to pnohf ^rndfim, whktt do not rest oa a thorough 
concspdea of the <undaB><atal nature ef what It being diKuiied. 
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compda us, therefore, not to be content with so formal * 
an aim for it, seeing that rationality forces its way into 
this wild diversity, and demands to see the emergence 
of a higher and more universal purpose from these 
elements in spite of their self-contradiction, and to be 
aaaured of ita being attahied. Just in the same way 
the State and the social life of men are, of course, 
credited with the purpose that in them aU human 
eapacitiea and aU individual powers are to be de» 
veloped and to find utterance in all directiona and 
with aU tendenciea. But in opposition to so formal 
a view there at once arises the question in what um^ 
these manifold formationa. must be comprehended, and 
what sit^ ind they must have for their fundamental 
idea and ultimate purpose. 

As such an end, reflection soon suggests the 
notion that art has the capacity and the function of 
mitigating the fierceness of the desires, 

(a) In respect to this first idea, we have only to 
ascertain in what feature peculiar to art it is that 
the capacity lies of eliminating brutality and taming 
and educating the impulses, desires, and passions. 
Brutality in general haa its reason in a direct selfish- 
ness of the impulses, which go to work right away, and 
exclusively for the satisfaction of their concupiscence. 

* ''Foimal* meant here as usual, empty, or genenJ ; lit. 
not taking account of varieties ia the matter to which it is 
applied. 
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Now, desire is most savage and imperious in pro> 
pertioo as> being isolated and narrow, it occupies 
the vrMt num, so that be does not retain the power 
of separating himself as a universal being from this 
determinateness, and becoming aware of himself as 
universal Even if the man in such a ease says, "The 
passion is stronger than I," it is true that the abstract 
I is Uien separated for consciousness from the parti- 
cular passion ; but still only in a formal way, inasmuch 
as this separation is only made in order to pronounce 
thatt against the powier of the passion, the I as such 
is of no acoottnt whatever. The savageness of passion 
consistii therefor^ in the oneness of the I as universal 
with the limited content of its desires, so that the 
man baa no will outride this particular passion. Now, 
such brutality and untamed violence of paasion is 
so ft ened through art, to begin with, by the mere fact 
that it bringa befocc the man as an idea what in such 
a state be feds and does. And even if art restricts 
itself to merely setting up inures of the passions 
before the mind's tyt, or even if it were actually to 
flatter them, still this is by itself enough to have a 
softening power, inasmuch as the man is thereby at 
least madt auMtrt, of what, apart from such presents- 
tion, be simply it. For then the man observes his 
impulses and indinations, and whereaa before they 
bora bin on without power of reflection, he now sees 
tiica ovtaide biiMelf, and begins already to be free 
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from them, in so far as they form an object wWch 
he contrasts with himself. Hence it may frequenUy 
be the case with the artist that when attacked by 
grief he softens and weakens the intensity of his 
own feelings in iu effect on his own mind by repre- 
senting it in art. Tears, even, are enough to bring 
comfort ; the man, who to begin with is utterly sunk 
and concentrated in grief, is able thus, at any rate, 
to utter in a direct fashion this hU inner sute. 
StiU more of a reUef, however, is the utterance of 
what is within in words, images, pictures, sounds, and 
shapes. For this reason it was a good old custom 
at deatha and funerals to appoint waUing women, in 
order to bring the grief bdbre the mind in ite utter- 
ance. ManifesUtions of sympathy, too, hold up the 
content of a man'a misfortune to his view; when it is 
mudi talked about he is forced to reflect upon it, and 
is thereby relieved. And so it has always been held 
that to weep or to speak one's fiU U a means to 
obtsin freedom from the oppressive weight of care, 
or at least to find momentary relief for the heart 
Hence the mitigation of the violence of passion has 
for itt universal reason that man is released from his 
immediate aunkenness* in a feeling, and becomes 
oonsdous of It as of something external to him, 
towards which he must now enter into an «to/ 
Kbtfon. Art, by meana of its representations, wbde 

* " B^fiugauiiit'' 
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remaining within the sensuous sphere, delivers man 
at the same time from the power of sensuousness. 
Of oourse we may often hear those favourite phrases 
about man's duty being to remain in immediate one- 
ness with nature, but such *oneness in its abstrac- 
tion is simply and solely coarseness and savagery; 
and arty in the very process of dissolving this oneness 
for man, is raising him with gentle hand above and 
away fifom mere sunkenness in nature. Man's mode 
of occupying himself with works of art is always 
purely contemplative/ and educates thereby, in the 
Ant place, no doubt, merely attention to the repre- 
sentations themselves, but then, going beyond this, 
it euldvates attention to their significance, the power 
of comparison with other contents, and receptivity for 
the general consideration of them, and for the points 
of view which it involves. 

03) To the above there atuches itself in natural 
oonnectiott the second characteristic which has been 
ascribed to art as iu essential purpose, viz. the purifi^ 
ioiiam of the passions, instruction and fHora/ perfect- 
ing. For the characteristic that art was to bridle 
savageness and educate the passions remained quite 
abstract and general, so that a question must again 
arise about a dttirminaii kind and an essential ind of 
tUs education* 

* ^ T k mvtiidk .* I have no doubt that it has here the 
mmuAag 9i 09mp th r without a trace of allution to ^'theory.'* It 
Is eppoied to **dsstrttcthre^'' or '^appetitiYe.* 
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(aa) The doctrine of the purification of passion 
suffers indeed under the same defect as the above 
doctrine of the mitigation of the desires ; yet, when 
more closely looked at, it at any rate arrives at the 
point of accentuating the fact that the representations 
of art may be held to lack a standard by which 
their worth or unworthiness could be measured. . This 
standard simply means their effectiveness in separating 
pure from impure in the passions. It therefore requires 
a content that has capacity to exercise this purifying 
power, and, in as far as the production of such an 
effect is taken to constitute the substantive end of 
art, it must follow that the purifying content must be 
brought before consciousness in its umit^ersa/iiy and 
esuntialiiy. 

(fiff) In this latter aspect the end of art has been 
pronounced to be that it should teacA. Thus, on the 
one side, the peculiar character of art would consist in 
the movement of the emotions and in the satisfaction 
which lies in this movement, even in fear, compassion, 
in painful pathos and shock — that is to say, in the 
satisfying engagement of the emotions and passions, 
and to that extent in a complacency, entertainment, 
and delight in the objects of art, in their representa- 
tion and effect ; but, on the other side^ this purpose (of 
art) is held to find ito higher standard only in ito 
instructiveness, in Hhe/atula dout^ and thus in the 

* ThsmorsL 
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utefiil influence which the work of art Buooeeds in 
exerting on the subject* In this respect the Hofa- 
lian 8aW|t ''Et prodesse volunt et delectare poetse'* 
{^ Poets aim at utility and entertainment alike ^ con- 
tains^ concentrated in a few words, all that has subse- 
quently been elaborated in infinite degrees, and diluted 
into the uttermost ezti^eme of insipidity as a doctrine 
of art As regards such instruction we have, then, to 
ask, whether it is meant to be directly or indirectly, 
ezplidtly or implicitly contained in the work of 
art 

If, speaking generally, we are concemcSd about a 
purpose whidi is universal and not contingent, it 
fellows that this purpose, considering the essentially 
spiritual nature of art, cannot but be itself spiritual, 
and indeed, moreover, one which is not contingent,^ 
but actual in its nature and for its own sake. Such a 
purpose in relatioo to teaching could only consist in 
bringing before consciousness, by help of the work of 
art, a really and explicitly significant spiritual content. 
From this point of view it is to be asserted that the 
higher art ranks itself, the more it is bound to admit 
into itself such a content as this, and that only in the 
essenre of such a content can it find the standard 
* Person, 1$^ here, audience or spectator. . 

X ^CootiiifMt'' SMaas, act so modi ''what may or may 
net eidst,* as the trivial, nhich makes no diflerence whether it 
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which determines whether what is expressed is appro- 
priate or inappropriate. Art was, in fact, the first 
insiruciriss of peoples. 

But the purpose of histruction may be treated as 
furpose^ to such a degree that the universal nature of 
the represented content is doomed to be exhibited 
and expounded directly and obviously as abstract 
proposition, prosaic reflection, or general theorem, 
and not merely in an indirect way in the concrete 
form of a work of art By such_ a severance the 
sensuous plastic form, which is just what makes the 
work of art a work of tffvf, becomes a mere otiose 
a^essory, a huskwhidb is expressly pronounced to be 
mere husk, a semblance expressly pronounced to be 
mere semblance. But thereby the very nature of the 
work of art is distorted. For the work of art ought 
to bring a content before the mind's eye^ not in iu 
generality as such, b ut with this generality made abso- 
lutely in dividual, and sensuously particularixed. If 
the work of art does not proceed from this principle, 
but sets in relief its generalized aspect with the pur- 
pose of abstract instruction, then the imaginative and 
sensuous aspect is only an external and superfluous 
adornment, and-lbfr-WQrkjQtf ^art is_a thing .divided 
agidnist i uid f,* in which for m and^ content no longer 
a ppear asgrown into one. In that ca se the sensuousl> 

• ^Im ihm $i!M it^rpekmis.^ I do not suppose fhera ii 
an allosioB to the words I use. 
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Indtgdn al and the spiri t uillig^ general >re Jbecome 
external to one another. 

And further^ ilTthe purpose of art is limited to this 
didadic utility, then its other aspect, that of pleasure, 
entertainment, and delight, is pronounced to be in 
itself mnessiHiidIp and Ought to have its substance 
merely in the utility of the teaching on which it is 
attendant. But this a mounts^ to pronouncing that art 
does not bear its vocation and purpose in itself, but 
t hat its co ncept ion is_r ooted-in something else, to 
w hich it is a mea$$s . Art is, in this case, only one 
among the several means which prove useful and are 
applied for the purpose of instruction. This brings 
us to the boundary at which art is made no longer to 
be an end on its own merits, seeing that it is degraded 
into a mere toy of entertainment or a mere means of 
instruction. 

(77) This boundary becomes most sharply marked 
when a question is raised, in its turn, about a supreme 
end and aim for the sake of which the passions areio 
be purified and men are to be instructed. This aim 
has often, in modem times, been declared to be moral 
improvement, and the aim of art has been placed in 
the function of preparing the inclinations and impulses 
for moral perfection, and of leading them to this goal 
This idea combines purification with instruction, inas- 
much as art is, by communicating an insight into 
genuine oKNid goodness t hat is, by instruction,— at 
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the same time to incite to purification, and in this way 
alone to bring about the improvement of mankind as 
its useful purpose and supreme goal. 

Regarding art in reference to moral improvement, ^ 
the same has pripta facie to be said as about the 
didactic purpose. We may readily grant that art . 
must not as a principle take for its ainTUie Immoral 
and its further ancer~"Burit is one thihg^ to'take fm- 
morality for the expre'ss^aim of representation^ and 
a nother to abstai n from taking morality. Every 
genuine work of art may have a good moral drawn 
finom it, but, of course, in doing so much depends 
on interpretation and on him who draws the moraL 
Thus one may hear the most immoral representations 
defended by saying that we must know evil, or sin, in 
order to act morally ; and, conversely, it has been said 
that the portrayal of Mary Magdalene, the beautiful 
sinner who afterwards repented, has seduced many 
into sin, because art makes it look so beautiful to 
repent, and you must sin before you can repent. But 
the doctrine of moral improvement, if consistently 
carried out, goes in general yet further. It would not 
be satisfied with the possibility of extracting a moral 
from a work of art by interpretation, but it would, on 
the contrary, display the moral instruction as the sub* 
stantive purpose of the wmrk of art, and, indeed, would 
actually admit to portrayal none but moral subjects, 
moral characters, actions, and incidents^ For art has 
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.; the choice amoog its subjects, in contradistinctioQ to 
histoiy or the sciences which have their matter fixed 
for them. 

In order that we may be able to form a thoroughly 
adequate estimate of the idea that the aim of art is 
moral from this point .of view, we must inquire first of 
an for the definite standpoint of the morality on which 
this doctrine is based. If we look, closely at the stand- 
point of morality as we have to understand it in the 
best sense at the present day, we soon find that iu 
conception does not immediately coincide with what 
apart from it we are in the habit of calling in a general 
way virtue, respectability,* uprightness, etc. To be 
re s pect a ble and virtuous is not enough to make a 
man moraLt Morality involves nflicHm and the 
definite consciousness of that which duty prescribes, 
and acting out of such a prior consciousness. Duty 
itself is the law of the will, which man nevertheless 
lays down freely out of his own self, and then is 
supposed to determine himself to this duty for duty's 
and ita fulfilment's sake, by doing good solely from 
the conviction which he has attained that it is the 
good. Now this b w^ thg duty yI^^'-\ it rhirstrn for 

• "^ SatUckkiU'' almost -morality in the English sense. 
It means the habit of virtue, without the reflective aspiration 
after foodness as an idesL 

f ''M^nUiM^ almost -ioonsdentiousaess or scrupulosity. 
The above seBteace is hardly true with the English word 
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duty's sake t o be the guide of action, out of free 
conviction and the inner conscience, and is then acted 
upon, is, taken by itself,* the abstract universal of the 
will, and is the direct antithesis of nat ure^ the sensuous 
impulses, the self^eeking interesta, the passions, and 
of all that is comprehensively entitled the feelings t 
and the heart In this antagonism the one side is 
regarded as negativing the other; and^ seeing that 
both are present as antagonista within the subject 
(person), he has, as determining himself out of himself, 
the choice of following the one or the other. But, 
according to the view under discussion, a fir^nr/ aspect 
is acquired by such a decision, and by the act performed 
in accordance with it, only through the free conviction 
of duty on the one hand, and, on the other hand, through 
the conquest, not only of the particular or separate will, 
of the natural motives, inclinations, passions, etc, but 
also through that of the nobler emotions and the 
higher impulses. For the modem moralistic view 
starta from the fixed antithesis of the will in ita 
spiritual universality to ita sensuous natural particu- 
larity,^ and consista not in the completed reconciliation 

* ** FUr sick^ is often used where there is no notion of de- 
velopment, and seenu very like ''an sich.* 

t " GtmUtk? 

X As ig* if we suppose that an act done at the bidding of 
natural affection cannot also be a fiiliilment of the oonunand of 
duty. IThe ^ reconciliation * would be in supposing the natural 
affection, 9g, for parents, to operate as a moral motive, being 
tmnsfonned by a recognition of its sacred or spiritual character. 
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of these contrasted sides, but in their conflict with 
one another, which involves the requirement that the 
impulses which conflict with duty ought to yield to it. 

This antithesis does not merely display itself for 
our consciousness, in the limited region of moral 
action; but also emei]ges as a fundamental distinc- 
tioo and antagonism between that which is real 
essentially and in its own right,* and that which 
is external reality and existence. Formubted in 
the abstract, it is the contrast of the universal and 
particular, when the former is explicitly fixed over 
agamst the latter, just as the latter is over against the 
former; faott concretely, it appears in nature as the 
opposition of the abstract law sgainst the abundance of 
individual phenomena, each having its own character; 
in the mind, as the sensuous and spiritual in man, 
as the battle of the spirit against the flesh, of duty for 
duty^s sak^ the cold command, with the individual 
interest, the warm feelings, the sensuous inclinations 
and impulses, the individual disposition as such; as 
the hard conflict of inward freedom and of natural 
necessity; further, as the contradiction of the dead 
conception — empty m itself — compared with full 
concrete vitality, or of theory and subjective thought 
contnuited with objective existence and experience* ' 

These are antitheses which have not been in- 
vented, either by the subtlety of reflection or by the 
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pedantiy of philosophy, but which h&ve from all time 
and in manifold forms preoccupied and disquieted 
the human consciousness, although it was modem 
culture that elaborated them most distinctly, and 
forced them up to the point of most unbending con- 
tradiction. Intellectual culture and the modem play, 
of understanding create in man this contrast, which 
malces him an amphibious animal, inasmuch as it 
sets him to live in two contradictory worlds at once ; 
so that even consciousness wandera back and forward 
in this contradiction, and, shuttle-cocked from side 
to side, is unable to satisfy itself as itself on the one 
side as on the other. For, on the one side, we see 
man a prisoner in common reality and earthly tem- 
porality, oppressed by want and poverty, hard driven 
by nature, entangled in matter, in sensuous aims and 
their enjoymenU; on the other side, he exalu himself 
to etemal ideas, to a realm of thought and freedom, 
imposes on himself as a wiU universal laws and 
attributions, strips the world of iu living and flourish- 
ing reality and dissolves it into abstractions, inasmuch 
as the mind is put upon vindicating its rights and iu 
dignity simply by denying the righu of nature and 
maltreating it, thereby retaliating the oppression and 
violence which itself has experienced from nature. 
Such a discrepancy in life and consciousness involves 
for modem culture and its undentanding the demand 
that the contradiction should be resolved. Yet the 
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underBUndiiig cannot release itself from the fixiQr of 
these antitheses. The solution^ therefore, remains for 
consdousness a mere imght^ and the present and 
reality only stir themselves in the unrest of a per- 
petual to and frO| which seeka a reconciliation with- 
out finding it. Then the question arisesi whether 
such a many-sided and fundamental opposition which 
never gets beyond a mere ought and a postulated 
solution, can be the genuine and complete* truth, 
and, in general, the supreme purpose* If the culture 
of the world t has fallen into such a contradiction, 
it beeonM the U«k of phUcMophy to undo or cancel 
it, Lt, to show that ndtber the one alternative in its 
abetnetioo nor the other in sinilar one^idedness 
poe a c m a tnitb, but that th^ are esaehtially self- 
diseoMng; that truth only lies in the conciliatioo and 
mediation of the two» and that tliis mediation is no 
mere postulate^ but is in its nature and in reality 
acoon|dished and always self«accomplishing. This 
intuitioo agrees directly with tlie natural ftith and 
will, wliieh always has present to the mind's qre pre- 
cisely this resolved antithesis, and in action malces 
it its purpose and adiieves it All that philosophy 
does is to Aurnish a reflective insight into the essence 
of the intithesis in as far as it shows that what con- 
stitutes truth is merely the res<dution of this antithe^ 
and that not in the sense that the conflict and its 
• 'Am mHdJKrtM Wakn* t •AUKim^m BlUtmg? 
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aspecto fa any way «f» «*/, but in the sense that they 

art, m neuuUiatioH. 

(<0 Now, as an ultimate aim implied a higher stand- 
pofat in the case of moral improvement, we shaU 
have to vindicaw this higher standpotat for art no 
less than for morals. Thereby we at once lay aside 
the false position, which has already been remarked 
upon, that art has to serve as a means for moral ends, 

and to conduce to the moral end of the worid, as 
audi, by instnictioo and moral improvement, and 
thereby has itt substantive ahn, not fa itself, but fa 
somethfag else. If, therefore, we now continue to 
speak of an aim or purpose, we must, fa the firet 
fastance, get rid of tiie pervene idea, which, fa asUng 
"What is tiie aim?" retafas tiie accessory meanmg 
of tiie question, "What is the w*?- The perveree- 
ness of tiiU lies fa the pofat that tiie work of art wouW 
then be regarded as aspiring to sometiifag etoe which 
is set before consdousness as die essential and as 
what ought to be ; so diat tiien tiie work of art would 
only have value as a useful instrument fa tiie realiza- 
tion of an end havfag substantive importance outsidi 
the sphere of art. Agafast tiiU it is neccMaiy to 
mafatain tiiat art has tiie vocation of revealing th* 
truth fa tiie form of sensuous artistic shape, of repre- 
.enting tiie lecondled antitiiesis just described, and, 
tiierefore,has iu purpose fa itsd^fa tiiis represen- 
tttion and revdation. For otiier objects, sudi as 
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• instnictioiiy purificationi improvementi pecuniary gain, 
endeavour after fame and honour, have nothing to do 
with the work of art as such, and do not determine 
its conception. 

It is ftom this point of vieif, into which reflective 
consideration of the matter resolves itself, that we 
have to apprehend the idea of art in its inner 
necessity, as indeed it was from this point of view, 
historically speaking, that the true appreciation and 
understanding of art took its origin. For that anti- 
thesis, of which we spoke, made itself felt, not only 
within general reflective culture, but no less in 
philosopby as such, and it was not till philosophy 
di s covered how to overcome this antithesis absolutely, 
that it grasped its own conception and, just in as 
far as it did so^ the conception of nature and of art 

Hence this point of view, as it is the re-awakening 
of philosophy in general, so also is the re-awakening of 
the science of art ; and, faideed, it is this re*awakening 
to wMch alone msthetic as a science owes its true 
of%iOy and art its higher estimatioo. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORICAL DEDUCTION OF THE TRUE IDEA OF 
ART IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

I SHALL touch briefly upon the historical side of 
the transition above alluded to, partly for iu his- 
torical interest, parUy because, in doing so, we shall 
more closely indicate the critical poinU which arc 
important, and on the foundation of which we mean 
to continue our structure. In iU most general formu- 
lation, this basis consisU in recognizing artistic beauty 
as one of the means which resolve and reduce to unity 
the above antithesis and contradiction between the 
abstract self-concentrated mind and actual nature, 
whether that of external phenomena, or the inner 
subjective feelings and emotions. 

I. The Kantian philosophy led the way by not 
merely feding the lack of this point of union, but 
attaining definite knowledge of it, and bringing it within 
the range of our ideas.* In general, Kant treated 
as his foundation for the intelligence as for the will, 
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the tdf-relaled rationality or freedom, the self-coo- 
adottsness that finds and knows itself in itself as in- 
finite.* This knowledge of the absoluteness of reason 
in itself which has brought philosophy to iu turning* 
point in modem times, this absolute beginning, deserves 
recognition even if we pronounce Kant's philosophy 
inadequate^ and is an element in it which cannot be 
refuted. But, in as far as Kant fell back again into 
the fixed antithesis of subjective thought and objective 
things, of the abstract universality and the sensuous 
individuality of the will, it was he more especially who 
strained to the highest possible pitch the above- 
Mentioned contradiction called morality,! seeing that 
he moreover exalted the practical side of the mind 
above the theoretical. In presence of this fixed 
antithesis, with iu fixity acknowledged by the under- 
standing, he had no course open but to propound the 
ttnity merely in the form of subjective ideas of the . 
reason to which no adequate reality could be shown 
to correspond, or again, to treat it as consistmg in 
postulates which might indeed be deduced from the 
pnctical reason, but whose essential nature t was not 
ibr him knowaUe by thought, and whose practical 
accomplishment remained a mere ought deferred to 
infinity. Thus, then, Kant no doubt brought the 
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reconciled contradiction within the range of our ideas, 
but he succeeded neither in scientifically unfold- 
ing its genuine essence nor in presenting it as the 
true and sole reality. Kant indeed pressed on still 
further, inasmuch as he recognised the required unity 
in what he called the inhntivi utuUrstanding ; buti 
here, again, he comes to a standstill in the contradic- 
tion of subjectivity and objectivity, so that although 
suggests in the abstract a solution of the contradiction 
of concept and reality, universality and particularity, 
understanding and sense, and thereby points to the 
Idea, yet, on the other hand, he makes this solution 
and reconciliation itself a purely subjective one, not 
one which is true and actual in its nature and on its 
own merits.* In this respect the Critique of the 
power of judgment, in which he treats of the esthetic 
and teleological powers of judgment, is instructive 
and remarkable. The beautiful objects of nature and 
art, the rightly adapted products of nature, by con- 
necting which Kant is led to a closer treatment of 
organic and animated beings, are regarded by him 
only from the point of view of the reflection which 
subjectively judges of them. Indeed Kant defines the 
power of judgment generally as ''the power of think- \ \f"^\^^ 
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ing the particular as contained under the «..*«...«, 
and he calls the power of judgment reflective '' when 
it has only the particular given to it, and has to find 
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the universal under which it comes.'' To this end it 
requires a law, a principle, which it has to impose 
upon itself; and Kant suggests as this law that of 
Teliology. In the idea of freedom that belongs to the 
practical reason, the accomplishment of the end is 
left as a mere '' oug[ht,'' but in the teleological judg* 
ment dealing with animated beings, Kant hits on the 
notion of regarding the living organism in the light 
that in it the idea, the universal, contains the particulars 
as well. Thus in. its capacity as end, it determines 
the particular and external, the structure of the limbs, 
not from without, but from within, and in the sense 
that the particular conforms to the end sponUmifmsfy. 
Yet even in such a judgment, again, we are supposed 
not to know the objective nature of the things but 
only to be enunciating a subjective mode of reflection. 
Simihurly, Kant understands the itstkitu judgment as 
neither proceeding from the understanding as such 
qua the faculty of ideas, nor from sensuous perception 
as such with its manifold variety, but from the free 
play of the understanding and of the imagination. It 
is in this free agreement of the faculties of knowledge, 
that the thing is related to the subject or person, and 
to his feeling of pleasure and complacency. 

(«) Now this complacency is, in the first place, to 
be devoid of any interest, Le., devoid of rUaium to our 
ofpiiiiivi faa$l^. If we have an interest, by way of 
curiosity for instance^ or a sensuous interest on behalf 
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of our sensuous want, a desire of possession and use, 
then the objects are not important to us for their own 
sake, but for the sake of our want. In that case, 
what exists has a value only with reference to such a 
want, and the relation is of such a kind that the object 
is OB the one side, and on the other stands an attribu- 
tion which is distinct from the object, but to which 
we relate it If, for insunce, I consume the object in 
order to nourish myself by it, this interest lies only in 
me, and remains foreign to the object itself. Now, 
what Kant asserU is, that the rektion to the beautiful 
is not of this, kind The aesthetic judgment allows the . 
external existence to subsist free and independent, 
giving licence to the object to have its end in itself. 
This is, as we saw above^ an important considera* 
tion.* 

{I) The beautiful, in Oo ucond plau^ says Kant, 
is definable as that which, without a conception, U. 
without a category of the underaUnding, is perceived 
as the object of a univtrsal delight To estimate 
the beautiful requires a cultivated mind ; the natural 
mant has no judgment about the beautiful, seeing 
that this judgment claims universal validity. The 
universal is, indeed to begin with, as such an abstrac* 
tion ; but that which in itself and on iu own merits | 

* See p. 104, supra. 

♦ ^ Dor mauchwU $r gtki undsiski? 
X'^AnundfirsiM^ 
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is true, betn in itself the attribution and the daim to 
be valid even universally. In this sense the beautiful, 
too^ ou|^t to be umvirsalfy recognized, although the 
mere conceptions of the understanding are competent 
to no judgment thereupon. The good, that, for instance, 
wiilch is right in particular 'actions, is subsumed under 
univerMl conceptions, and the act passes for good 
when it succeeds in correspondu^ to these concep- 
tions. Beauty, on the other hand, according to the 
theory, should awaken a universal delight directly, 
widKNit any such relation. This amounts to nothing 
dse than that, in contemplating beauty, we are not 
conscious of the conception and of the subsumptson 
under it, and do not permit to take place the severance 
of the individual object and of the universal concept 
tion Which in all other cases is present in the judg- 
ment 

{€) In the tkird pkce, the beautiful (Kant says) has 
the form of teleology,* in as far as a teleological 
chancter is perceived in the object without the idea 
of an end. At bottom this only repeats the view 
vrtiidi we have just discussed. Any natural pro- 
duction, ig. a plant or an animal, is organized teleo- 
logically, and is so immediately a datum to us in this 
its teleology that we have no separate abstract idea of 
the end, distinct from its given reality. It is in this 
way that even ik$ imui^ is to be dispUyed to us 
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as tdeologicaL In finite teleology* end and means 
remain external to one another, inasmuch as the end 
stands in no essential inner relation to the material 
\ medium of iu accomplishment In this case, the idea 

of the end in iU abstraction t distinguishes itself from 
the object in which the end appears as realized. The 
beautiful, on the other hand, exists as teleological in 
itself, without means and end revealing themselves 
in it as distinct aspects. For instance, the purpose of 
the limbs of an oiganism is the vitality which ezisU 
as actual m the Umbs themselves; separately they 
cease to be limbs. For in the living thing the end 
and the material medium of the end are so directly 
united, that the existing being only exisu so long as 
iu purpose dweUs in it The beautiful, Kant main- 
tains, when considered from this point of view, does 
not wear its teleology as an external form attached to 
it ; but the teleological correspondence of the inner 
and outer is the immanent nature of tiie beautiful 
object 

{d) Lastiy, Kant's treatment determines the beauti- 
ful, in iht/mrth place, as being recc^ized, without a 
conception, as object of a mcasary delight Necessity 

• U. in any means which we adopt in order to effect an end 
which we have distinctly before us as an idea. A knife does 
not tnclttde catting, nor a spade digging, although their con- 
strocbon is relative to these ends. But a man does indode 
living, ^ he is not a man if be ceases to live. 
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is an abttnd ettcgwy, and indicates an inner essen- 
tial relation of two aspecU; ^ the one is» and 
bi€amu the one is, ikim (a$$d ihen/on) the other is. 
The one in iu nature involves the other as well as 
Itseli; just as causey e^^^ has no meaning without effeet 
The delight which the beautiful involves is such a 
necessaiy consequence^ wholly without relation to 
conceptions, le. to categories of the understanding. 
Thus, for instance^ we are pleased no doubt by what 
is qmunetrical, and this is constructed in accordance 
with a conception of the understanding. But Kant 
reqdres, to give us pleasure, even more than the unity 
and equaU^ that belong to such a conception of the 
understanding. 

Now, what we find in all these Kantian kws is a 
nonps everance of that which in alfother cases is pre- 
supposed in our cons ciousness to be distinct In the 
beautiful this sg ggpjy finds ji^^ 

HJgggjgJ. MM J part icular, end Mid meiu^ 
tion and object thoroug hly interpenetnite one another. 
And thus, again, Kant regards the bcMiutiftti in mrt as 
an agreement in which the particuUu* itself is in 
accordance with the conception. Particular s, as such, 
are prima /ac$$ contin «nt« both as regards o ne an other 



- and as regards the univere al, 

clement. senseTfeUng, temp^j hirfjn>ri^u\^^^^ in 

the beauty of art not mt^jtukt^^ 

categories of the ' 
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concep tion of feeljng„in_ its abstract universality, but 
so united with the uniyersalthatij reveals itself as 
inwardly and in its nature and realization * adequate 

^^^i9^---^JU^^--^^^9L^l^.^li'&^Pr <^ becomes 
embodi ment of^a thought, and the material is not 
externally determi ned by^thjjLJhoughtj but. .exists 
i tself in its freedom. For in this case the natural, 
sensuous^ the feelings and so forth have in themselves 
proportion, purpose, and agreement ; while perception 
and feeling are exalted into spiritual universality, and 
thought itself, not content with renouncing its hostility 
to nature, finds cheerfulness therein. Thus feeling, 
pleasure, and enjoyment are justified and sanctified, 
so^ that nature and freedom, sensuousness and the 
idea, find their warrant and their satisfaction all in 
^^* Yet even thi s apparently complete reconcilia- 
tion is ultimately inferred t to be, nevertheless, merely 
subjecti ve in respect o f our ap preciation as in respect 
of our prod uction^ and not to be the naturally and 
completely true and real. 

These we may talce as the main results of the 
Kantian Criticism, so far as they have interest for us 
in our present inquiry. This criticism forms the 
starting-point for the true conception of artistic 
beauty. Yet this conception had to overcome the 
Kantian defects before it could assert itself as the 
higher graap of the true uni^ of necessity and freedom, 

• "^An midfirtieh.* f By Kant 
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of ibt particular and the universal, of the sensuous 
and the rational 

2. And so it must be admitted that the artistic 
iense of a profound, and, at the same tim^ philosophic 
mind was beforehand with phflosophy as such, in 
demanding and enunciating the principle of totality 
and reooncUiation as' against that abstract endlessness 
of reflective Uiought, that duty for duty's sake, that 
intelligence devoid of plastic shape, which apprehend 
nature and reality, sensation and feeUng as a mere 
UmH, and as an absolutely hostile element For 
SckiUer must be mdited with Uie gr^t merit of 
having broken tiirough the Kantian subjectivity and 
abstractness of dioufl^t, and haviQg dared die attempt 
to transcend tiiese limiu by intellectually grasping 
tiie principles of unify and reconciliation as the truth, 
and realising them in art Schiller, in his Mtiietic 
jti«M»»i<»s, did not simply adhere to art and iu 
interest wiUiout concerning himself about iU rebition 
to philosophy proper, but compared his interest in 
artistic beauty witii the principles of philosophy; and 
it was only by starting from tiie latter, and by Uieir 
help diat he penetrated die profounder nature and 
notion of die beautiful Thus we feel it to be a 
feature in one period of hU works diat he hai 

himself widi thought— more perhaps than w^ 

dudve to dieir unsophisticated beauty as works of 
art. The Intentional character of abstnust reflection 
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and even the interest of the philosophical idea are 
noticeable in many of his poems. This has been 
made a ground of censure against him, especially by 
way of bbuning. and depreciating him in comparison 
with Goethe's agreeable straightforwardness* and 
objectivity. But in this respect Schiller, as poet, did 
but pay the debt of his time; and the reason lay in 
a perplexity which tuined out only to the honour 
of that sublime soul and profound character, and to 
the profit of science and cognition. 

At the same epoch the same scientific stimulus 
withdrew Goethe, too, from poetry, his proper sphere. 
Yet just as Schiller immersed himself in the study of 
the inner depths of the mind, so Goethe's idiosyncrasy 
led him to the physical side of art, to external nature, 
to animal and vegetable organisms, to crystals, to 
cloud formation, and to colour. To such scientific 
research Goethe brought the power of his great mind, 
which in these regions put to routt the science of 
mere understanding with its errors, just as Schiller, 
on the other side, succeeded in asserting the idea of 
the free totality of beauty against the understanding's 
science of volition and thought. A whole set of 
Schiller's productions is devoted to this insight of his 

* «" Unh€fangpUUU? 

f On Goediefs difcoveries in morphology and errors in 
optics, see Helmholti's " Popular Lectoresi" series i^ kctuie iL ; 
but compare Schopenhauer, ^ Weike," vol. i., ^ U^er dm Sekm 
und dU Fathen? 
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into ibt uliire of art, especially the ''Lettere upon 
iEsthetie Education.'' In these letten the central 
point from which Schiller staru is that eveiy indi- 
vidual human being has within him the capad^ of 
an ideal humanity. Thi^ genuine human being, he 
says, is represented by the State,* which he Ukes to 
be the oljective^ universal, or, so to speak, normal form 
in which the diversity of particular subjecU or persons 
alms at aggregating and combinmg itself into a unity. 
There wer^ then, )ie considered, two imaginable ways 
in which the human being in time (in tlie actual 
course of evenU) might coincide with the human 
bdng hi the Idea: on the one hand, by the Sute, ftsa 
genus or class4dea of morality,! hw, and hitelligence, 
destroying individuality; on the other hand, by the 
faidividual raismg himself to the level of his genus, 
flA by the human being that lives in time ennobling 
Umself hito the human being of the Idea. Now 
reason, he tUnk% demands uniQr as such, the generic 
chaneter, but nature demands diversi^ and hidi- 
viduality; and both these legisUtive authorities have 
simultaneous claims on man. In presence of the 
eooflict between these antagonistic elements, msthetic 
education sunply eonsisU in realixing the 

* ConparB Bfowning'f ** Loria* :— 

"A people it bat the attempt of many 
To rite to the completer Klb of one." 
f Or *• Of the moia^ etc , ama.* 
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of mediation and reconciliation between them. For the 
aim^ this education iS| according to Schiller, to give 
such form to inclination, sensuousness, impulse^ and 
heart, that they may become rational in themselves, 
and by the same process reason, freedom, and 
spirituality may come forward out of their abstract 
tion, and uniting with the natural element, now 
rationalised throughout, may in it be invested with 
flesh and blood. Beauty is thus pronounced to be/ 
the unification of the rational and the sensuous, and 1 ^ 
this unification to be the genuinely reaL ^ 



notion of Schiller's may be readily recognized 
in the general views of '' Anmuth und Wiirde,** * and in 
his poems more particularly from the fact that he makes 
the praise of women his subject matter ; because it was 
in their character that he lecognixed and held up to 
notice the spontaneously present combination oi the 
spiritual and natural. 

Now this Unity of the universal and particular, of 
freedom and necessity, of the spiritual and the natural, 
which Schiller grasped from a scientific point of view 
as the principle and essence of art, and laboured 
indefatigably to evoke into actual existence by help 
of art and aesthetic culture, was considered, by a further 
advance, as tht Idea itself^ and was thus constituted 
the principle of knowledge and of existence, while the 

• *• UOiT Ammuih und fTtfhik," * Of Grace sad Dignity,' a 
work of SduUer that appeartd hii793- 
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Idea in this •ease was recognized aa the aole truth 
and reality. By means of this recognition, sdenoe, in 
Sdielling's philosophy, attained iu absolute standpoint, 
and although art had previously begun to assert iU 
peculiar nature and dignity in, relation to the highest 
interesU of humanly, yet it was now that the actual 
naiim of art and iU pbce in scientific theory were 
diaeovered Art was now accepted, even if erroneously 
in one respect, which this is not the place to discuss, 
yet in iu higher and. genuine vocation. No doubt 
before thia time so early a writer as Winckelmann 
had been inspired by his observation of the ideals 
of the andents in a way that led him to develop 
a new sense for the contemplation of art, to rescue 
it bom the notions of commonplace aims and of 
mere mimiciy of nature, and to exert an immense 
influence In iavour of searching out the idea of art in 
the works ofart and in iu history. For Winckelmann 
ahouM be regarded as one of the men who have suc- 
ceeded in fiimishing the mind with a .new oiigan and 
new flwthods of study in the field of art. On the 
Cheoiy, however, and the scientific knowledge of art 
bis view has had less influence. 

3* To touch briefly on the further course of the 
Mlileet, A. W. and Friedrich von Schlegel, in 
praiimi^ to the renaissance of philosophy, being 
covetous of novelty and with a thirst for what was 
•triUiig and extraoidinary, appropriated as much 
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of the philosophical idea as their natures, which were 
anything but philosophical, and essentially of the 
critical stamps were capable of absorbing. Neither 
of them can daim the repuUtion of a speculative 
thinker. But it waa they who, armed with their 
critical understanding, set themselves somewhere 
near the standpoint of the Idea, and with great 
plainness of speech and audacity of innovation, 
though with but a poor admixture of philosophy, 
directed a clever polemic against the traditional views. 
And thus they undoubtedly introduced in several 
branches pf art a new standard of judgment in con- 
formity with notions which were higher than those 
that they atUcked. As, however, their criticism waa 
not accompanied by the thorough jdiilosophical com- 
prehension of their standard, this standard retained 
a character of indefiniteness and vacillation, with the 
result that they sometimes did too much and some- 
times too little. No doubt they are to be 
with the merit of bringing afresh to light and 
in a loving spirit much that was held obsolete and 
was inadequately esteemed by their age, €^. the 
work of the older painters of Italy and the Nether- 
lands, the ** Nibelungen Lied,** etc ; and, again, they 
endeavoured with xeal to learn and to teach sutjecu 
that were little known, such aa the Indian poetiy and 
mythology. Nevertheless, they attributed too hig^ 
a value to the productions of such epochs, and some- 
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tiam tbauehm feU into the Uunder of admiring 
irtiat was but mediocre «^. Holberg's comedies and 
•ttacbinf a aniv«ml inportanoe to what had only 
relative value, or even boldly showing themselves 
e n thusias ts for a perverse tendency and suboitlinate 
standpoint as if it were soniethiag supreme. 

Out of this tendency, and especially out of the 

■entiiMnts* snd doctrines of Fried, von Schiegd, there 
finrther grew in all its manifold shapes the so-called 
/my. This idea bad its deeper root, if we take it 
in one of its aspects, in Tichte's philosophy, in so 
&r M the principles of his philosophy were applied 
to art Fried, von Schl^gd, as also ScheOing, started 
from Ficbi^s point of view; Scbellingy to pass whoUy 
hqrood i^ Fried, von Schkgel to develop it in a 
peculiar ftshion, and to tear himself loose fram it 
As regards the intfanate connection of Fieht^'s prin- 
ciples with one tendency (aoMng others) of the irony, 
we need only lay stress on the following point, that 
Ficbte establishes the I as the absolute prindple of 
all knowledge of all reason and cognition; and that 
in the sense of the I which ii^ and is no more than, 
ntteriy abstract and fomal For this resson, in the 
■econd places this I is in itself absolutely sbnpk^ and, 
on the one haMl^ eveiy charscteristiG^.eveiy attribute, 
way content is negated therein— for eveiy positive 
— "m annlMlated by absorption into this abstract 
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freedom and unity; on the other siile, eveiy content 
which is to be of value for the I, is given position and 
recognition only by favour of the I. Whatever 4s, 
is'pnly by favour of the I,* and what is by my iavour 
I am in turn able to annihilate. 

Now, if we abide by these utterly empty forms 
which have their origin in the absoluteness of the 
abstract I, then nothing has value in its real and 
actual nature^ and r^arded t in itself, but only as 
produced by the subjectivity of the I. But if so, it 
follows that the I is able to remain lord and master 
of everything, and in no sphere of morality or legality, 
of things human or divine, profane or sacred, is there 
anything that would not have to begin by being given 
position by the I, and that might not» therefore, just 
as well be in turn annihilated thereby. This amounts 
to making all that is actual in its own right | a mere 
umUatui not true and real for its own sake and by 
its own means, but a mere appearance due to the 
I, within whose power and caprice it remains, and at 
its free disposal To admit it or to annihilate it stands 
purely in the pleasure of the I which has attained 
absoluteness in itself and simply as L 



* The Bsccalaareus' speech is Fsust (Part a) *'Die Wdt, 
tie wsr nicht, eh' ichtie enrhuf,* te.,sppeaii to be a paiodyof 



Fichti^s ideas ia this aspect 

t I think the order of the Germsa must be amisprint * S0 
im4 mi^*» mm Miid fjh' sjdk Mud jti jjdk MJittt ■w/tiiw// Jm^ wilftii"* 
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In the third place/ then^ the I is a Uvm^, active 
individual^ and its life consists in bringing its indi- 
viduality to its own consciousness as to that of others, 
in uttering itself and taking shape in phenomena. 
For every human being while he lives, seeks to realise 
himself and does realise himself. With respect to 
beauty and art this receives the meaning of living as 
artist and forming one's life artistkalfy. But, accord- 
ing to the principle before us, I live as artist when all 
my action and utterance in general, whenever it has 
to do with any content, is for me on the level of mere 
sfmNoHct, and assumes a shape which is whdly in my 
power. So I am not really in iomesff either about 
this content, or generally, about its utterance and 
realisation. For genuine earnest comes into being 
only by means of a substantial interest, a matter that 
has something in it, truth, morality, and so forth ; by 
means of a content which, as such (without my help) 
is enough to have value for me as something essential, 
so that I myself only become essential in my own 
qres in as far as I have immersed myself in such a 
matter and have come to be in conformity with it in 
my whole knowledge and action. At the standpoint 
according to which the artist is the I that binds and 
loosest of its own power, for whom no content of 

* The thme pdau sis 0*) The I it abttiact (ii.) Eveiy^ 
thnig b a temblsnos for it. (iii.) lu own seta, even, are a 
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consciousness counts as absolute and as essentially 
real, but only as itself an artificial and dissoluble 
semblance, such earnest can never come into being, 
as nothing has validity ascribed to it but the formalism 
of the I. By others, indeed, my self-display in which 
I present myself to them may be taken seriously, in- 
asmuch as they interpret me as though I were really 
concerned about the matter in hand; but therein 
th^ are simply deceived, poor torn/ creatures, without 
talent and capacity to apprehend and to attain my 
standpoint And this shows me that not every one is 
so free {foftnaUf* free, that is) as to see in all that 
usually has value, dignity, and sanctity for mankind, 
shnply a product of his own power of caprice, whereby 
be ia able to set his seal on the value of such matters, 
and to determine himself and obtain a content by 
their means, or not And then this skill in living 
an ironical artist life apprehends itself as a God'Hk$ 
g^niaUtyi^ for which every possible thing is a mere 
dead creature^ to which the free creator, knowing 
himself to be wholly unattached, feels in no way 
bound, seeing that he can annihilate as well as create 
it He who has attained such a standpoint of God- 

* Formal freedom it detachment from eveiything, or the 
(apparent) capacity of altemativet ; it it oppoted to nm/ free- 
dom, whidi it identification of one^t-telf with tomething that it 
capable of tatitfying one. 

t ^GifiMitdt:^ the character or ttate of mind in which 
geniut it dominant— hece^ the mere telf-enjoyment of geniut. 

L 
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Uke geniaUty lookt down in »uperlority on aU mankind 
beaidea, for th^ are pronounced tonU and dull in 
as fitf aa law, morriity, and ao fortli retain for tbem 
tbeir fixed, oUigatory, and esaential validiqr. And 
the individual who thua Uv*» hia artUt life aaaigna 
hfanaelf indeed reUtionto othera, livea with frienda, 
Blistre8ae^ etc, but aa geniua he aete no value on 
tUa rebttion to hia determinate realiQr and par- 
tieukr actiona, or to what U univeraal hi iU 
own right; that ia, be aaaumea an ironical attitude 

towarda it - . „i. 

TWa ia the univeraal import of the genial God-bke 
iitmy, aa that concentration of the I into itadf for 
wUch aO bonda are broken, and which will only 
endure to Bve in the bUaa of aelf^joyment* Thia 
inmy waa the invention of Herr Fried, von Schlegel, 
and many followed Um fa prating about it then, or 
«« pratfag of it afineah juat now. 

The proxhaate form of thia negativity which dia- 

playa Itaelf aa farooy ia, then, on the one hand the 

fbdUty t of aU tiMt ia matter of fiwt, or moral and of 

snbatantive import fa itadf; tiie notiifagneaa of all 

that ia olijeetive, and that haa eaaential and actual 

vihie. If the I leanfaa at thia pofat of view, aU 

* ** SMttM-u*.' I do aot tluak it meant Mtfindnlgciioe, 
hot Um above-deKribed CBJoymeBt of lepomig in the tq^erioritjr 

"'f "SaWM**," •liO-*c«iMeit >• which b the other nde of 
OieattHiide. H«fd ewe U on pwpoee. 
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appears to it aa nothing worth and aa futile, excepting 
ita own subjectivity, which thereby becomea hollow 
and empty, and itself mere conceit* But on the 
other hand, the reverse may happen, and the I may 
also find itself unsatisfied in its enjoyment of itself, 
and may prove insufficient to itself, so as in conse- 
quence to feel a craving for the solid and substantial, 
for determinate and essential interests. Out of this 
there arises misfortune and antinomy, in that the sub- 
ject desires to penetrate into truth and haa a craving 
for objectivity, but yet is unable to abandon its isola- ^ 
tion and retirement into itself, and to atrip itself free 
of this unsatisfied abstract inwardness (of mind), and 
ao haa a seizure of sickly yearning t which we have 
alao seen emanate from Fichte's schooL The dis- 
content of this quiescence and feebleness,— which 
does not like to act or to touch anything for fear - 
of aurrendering its inward harmony, and, for all its ^ 
craving after the absolute, remains none the less 
unreal and empty, even though pure in itself,— is the 
source of morbid saintlineaa t <uid yearning. For a 
true aaintly soul acts and ia a realiQr. But alt that 
craving ia the feeling of the nullity of the empty' 

f << SehnsuckiigkM'* 

I <" KrankkaJU SckSnseHgkiU.'' Sckmudiiktii teem to be 
really a word foimcd like ReduUg^ etc, but to be given an 
equivocating reference to *'«S'M^ii#6W/r,* whidi I have rendered 
in the next lentence by ''■aintly eooL" 
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futile* salject or penoop which laclu the strength to 
e«»pe this iu ftitilHy,* and to fiUt itself with some- 
thfaig of substantial value. 

In so Cuv however, as the Irony was treated as a 
form of art, it did not content itself with conferring 
artistic shape upon the fife and particuhr individuality 
of the artist In addition to the worits of art pre- 
sented by his own actions, etc, the artist was bound 
to pioduoe external works of art as creations of his 
fcncy. The principle of these productions, which for 
the most part can only come to the birth b poetical 
form, i% hi due coune^ the representation of the 
Divine as the Ironical The ironical, as "genial" 
IndMdoaKty, consisu in the sdf-annihihition of what 
is nobk^ great, and excellent ; and thus even the oh- 
jecthre shapes of art wiU have to represent the mere 
principle of absolute sutj^ctivity, by displaying what 
has value and nobleness for man as null in iu self- 
annihilation. This implies, not merely that we are 
not to be serious about the right, the moral, and the 
tnie^ but that the highest and best of all has nothing 
hi it, famsmuch as in iu exhibition through indivi- 
duals, character^ and actions, it refutes and annihiktes 
itsdf, and so is fanony at iu own expense. This mode, 
taken hi the abstract, bordera closely on the prfaidple 



"^ • Ei^imT "^ EiUikeit.'' 

t TUsmomriag phmm maybe umd etymologically, as a 

"'-*'-'*— of the PlManic flrX|^»9»#M. 
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of comedy; but yet within this affinity the comic 
must be essentially distinguished from the ironical. 
For the comic must be limited to bringing to nothing 
what is in itself null, a false and self-contradictory 
phenomenon ; for instance, a whim, a perversity, or 
particuUr caprice, set over against a mighty passion ; 
or even a supposed reliable principle or rigid maxim 
may be shown to be null. But it is quite another 
thing when what is in reality m<val and true, any 
substantial content as such, exhibiU itself as null in 
an individual and by his means. Such an individual 
is then nuU.and despicable in character, and weakness 
and want of character are thus introduced into the 
represenUtion. In this distinction between the ironi- 
cal and the comic it is therefore an essential question 
what import that has which is brought to nothing. 
In the case supposed they are wretched worthless 
subjects, persons destitute of the power to abide by 
their fixed and essential purpose, but ready to 
surrender it and let it be destroyed in them. The 
" Irony " loves this irony of the characterless. For true 
character involves on the one hand an essential import 
in iu purpose ; on the other hand, adherence to that 
purpose, sudi that the faidividuality would be robbed 
of iu whole existence if forced to desist from and to 
abandon it This subility and substance constitute 
the keynote of character. OUo can live only as 
Roman and as republican. Now, if Irony is taken 
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ts the keynote of the representation, this means that 
the supremely inartistic is taken as the true principle 
of the work of art For the result is in part insipid 
figures ; in part shapes void of import and of conduct,* 
•ceing that their substantive nature turns out to be 
a nuUity ; and hi part,, finally, those yearning moods 
and unresolved contradictions of the heart that attach 
themselves to such conceptions. Representations of 
this khid can awake no genuine interest. And for 
this reason it is from the Irony that we have eternal 
l«nentations over the kck of profound feelings artistic 
insight, and genius in the public, inasmuch as it does 
not understand these heighu of Irony. That is to 
say, the public does not like aU this mediocrity, half 
grotesque and half characterless. And it is weU that 
these unsubstantial hinguishing natures afford no 
pleasure ; it Is a comfort that such insincerity and 
hypocriflr are not approved, and that, on the contrary, 
man has a desire no less for full and genuine interests 
than for characters which remain true to the weighty 
purposes of their lives. 

It may be added as an historical remark that those 
who more partknilariy adopted irony as the supreme 
principle of art were Solger and Ludwig Tieck. 

This is not the place to speak of Solger at the 
leogth whkh is due to him, and I must content myself 

_♦ /Wflwy.- •'bwnng" in genciml, and more etpedallr iHe 
bsafl«fofooswhobeafihhnselfnoblvliv«.«.. -*'~r»^*^ 
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with a few observations. Solger was not like the 
others, satisfied with superficial philosophical culture, 
but the genuine speculative need of his innermost 
nature unpelied him to descend into the depths of the 
philosophic idea. And therein he hit upon the dialec- 
tical element of the Idea, the point to which 1 give 
the name of ** infinite absolute negativity,*^ the activity^ 
of the idea in that it negates itself aTthc infinite and 
universal, so as to become finiteness and particularity^ 
and " j[u8t as really cancels this negation in turn, 
esUblishlng^thereby the universal and infinite in the., 
finite and particular. Solger got no further than this 
n^Uvity, and it is no doubt an element in the 
speculative idea, but yet when conceived as this mere 
dialectic unrest and dissolution both of infinite and of 
finite no m^re than an element ; not, as Solger main- 
tains, tki eniin Idea. UnhappUy Solgcr's Ufe was too 
soon interrupted for him to have achieved the concrete 
development of the philosopliical Idea. And so he 
never got beyond this aspect of negativity, which has 
affinity with the dissolution that Irony effects of what 
is determinate and of what has substantive value in 
itself, a negativity in which he saw the principle of 
artistic activity. Yet in his actual life, considering 
the solidity, seriousness, and strength of his character, 
he neither was himself, in the sense above depicted, 
an ironical artist, nor was his profound feeling for 
genuine works of art, developed in protracted art 
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imans aoeeadble to sense. These two sides art has 



to reconcile into a fu l l and united,Jot ality. Tlie ^rj/ 
attribution which this involves is the requirement 



^■fc — < Ml^ < 



that the content, which is to be offered to art|stic 
representation, shall sho w' itself to be injks nature 
worthy of such lepresentetio n. Otherwise we* only 
obtam a bad combination, whereby a content that 
will not submit to piastid^ and to external presenta- 
tion, is forced into that form, and a matter which is 
in its nature prosaic is expected to find an appropriate 
mode of manifestation in the form antagonistic to its 
nature. 

The sjo md requirement, wh ich ij» derivable from 
tfiis fi rst, demands of the content of art that it should 
not be anything abstract in itself^^JThis dys not 
that it must be concrete as the sensuous is 



CMicrete i n contrast to everything spiritual and in* 
tellectual. these being t aken as in themselves simple 
and abstract For everything that has genuine truth 
in the mind as well as in nature is concrete in itself, 
and has, in spite of its universality, neyerUieless, both 
subjecti vity jand particularity within it If we say, 
#/*., of God that he is simply Om, the supreme Being 
as such, we have only enunciated a lifeless abstraction 
of the irratiooal understanding. Such a God, as he 
himself is not apprehended in his concrete truth, can 
afibfd no material for art, least of all for phstic art 
Hence the Jews and the Turlcs have not been able to 
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represent their God, who does not even amount to 

such an abstraction of the understanding, in the 

positive way in which Christians have done so. For 

God in Christianity is conceived in His truth, and 

therefore, as in Himself thoroughly concrete, as a 

person, as a subject,* and more closely determined, as 

mind or spirit What He is as spirit unfolds itself to 

the religious apprehension as the Trinity of Persons, 

which at the same time in relation with itself is One. 

Here is essentiality, universality, and particularity, 

together with their reconciled unity ; and it is only 

sudi jinity_that constitutes the concrete Now, as 

a content in order to possess truth at all must be of 

this concn^e juUure, art demands the same concrete- 

ness, because a mere abstract universal has not in 

itself the wcation to advance to particularity and 

phenomenal ^manifestation and to unity with itself 

therein. 

* It is natural for a reader to ask in wAai person or subject 
God is conceived to have reality. On this see below, p. aot. 
It appears certain to me that Hegel, when he writes thus, is 
referring to the self-consciousaess of individual human beings, 
as constituting, and reflecting on, an ideal unity between them. 
This may seem to put a non-natural meaning on the term 
'^ person " or ** subject," as if the common element of a number 
of intelligences could be a single person. It is obvious that 
the question hinges on the degree in which a unity that is 
not sensuous but ideal can be effective and actual 1 can 
only say here, that the move we consider the nature of ideal 
unity, the higher we shall rate its capabilities. See PrefiUory 
Essay, p. xvi. 
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If a U ne and therefore concrete content is_ULhave 
correspondin g to it a sensuous form and modelling, 
this sens uous form must, in the third place, be no less 
emphatically something individual, wholly concrete in 
i^f^iLf^S^^E^ "^^ chahiicter of concreteness as 
bdonging to both elements of art, to the content as 
to the representation, is precisely the point in which 
both may coincide and correspond to one another; 
as, for instance, the natural shape of the human body 
is such a sensuous concrete as is capable of represent- 
ing spirit, which is concrete in itself, and of displaying 
itself in conformity therewith.* Therefore we ought 
to abandon the idea that it is a mere matter of 
accident thattT an actual phenomenon of the external 
world is chosen to furnish a shape thus conformable 
to truth. Art does not appropriate this form either 
because it simply finds it existing or because there is 
no other. The concrete content itself involves the 
element of external and'actual, we may say indeed of 
sensible manifestation. But in compensation this 
sensuous concrete, in which a content essentially 
belonging to mind expresses itself, is in its own 
nature addressed to the inward being; its external 
element of shapes whereby the' content is made 
perceptible and imagbable^ has the aim of existing 
purely for the heart and mind. This is the only 
reason for which content and artistic shape are 
fashioned in conformity with each other. The $ftin 



sensuous concrete, external nature as such, has not 
this purpose for its exclusive ground of origin. The 
birds' variegated plumage shines unseen, and their 
song dies away unheard, the Cenus^ which blossoms 
only for a night withers without having been admired 
in the wilds of southern forests, and these forests, 
jungles of the most beautiful and luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, with the most odorous and aromatic perfumes, 
perish and decay no less unenjoyed. The work of 
art has not s uch a naive self-centred being, but is 
essenti ally a_ question^ an address to the responsive 
heart, an appeal to affections and to minds. 

Although the artistic bestowal of sensuous form 
is in this respect not accidental, yet on the other 
hand it is not the highest mode of apprehending the 
spiritually concrete. 'Diought is a higher mode than 
representation Jl>y means of the sensuous concrete. 
Although in a relative sense abstract, yet it must not \ 
Seone^ided but concrete th inkmg, in order to be true^^ 
and ration al. Whet her a given content has sensuous 
artistic representation for its ad eq uate fo rm, or in 
virtue of its nature e ssentially demands a higher and 
more spiritual embodiment, is a distinction that dis- 
pla ys itself at oncCp if, for instance, we compare the 
Greek gods with God as conceived according to 
Christian ideas. The Greek god is not abstract but 

* /^4ui/iUI£ri^/«** Torch thistle," a plant of the genus CisnnKf, 
Nat Order C t K iM nm . 
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individual, and is closely akin to the natural human 
shape; the Christian God is equally a concrete per- 
sonality, but in the mode of pure spiritual existence, 
and is to be known as mind^ and in mind. His 
medium of existence is therefore essentially inward 
knowledge and not external natural form, by means 
of which He can only be represented imperfectly, and 
not in the whole depth of His idea. 

But inasmuch as the task of art is to represent the 
idea to direct perception in sensuous shape, and not 
in the form of thought or of pure spirituality as such, 
and seeing that this work of representation has its 
value and dignity in the correspondence and the unity 
of the two sides, $\e. of the Idea and its plastic em- 
bodiment, it follows that the level and excellency of 
art in attaining a realization adequate to its idea.t 
must depend u pon thie grade of inwardness and unity 
with whi ch Idea and Shape display themselves as 
fused into one. 

Thus the higher truth is spiritual being that has 
at tained a shape adeq u ate to the conception of spirit. 
This is what fumishe s^thcLPrindple of division for the 
science of art . For before the mind can attain the 
true notion of its absolute essence, it has to^ traverse 
a course of stages whose ground is in this idea itself; 
and to this evolution of the content with which it 
supplies itsclft there corresponds an evolution, hnme- 

* Or ""as spirit and in spirit" t The idea of art 
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diately c onnect ed herewith, of the plastic forms ot 
artt under th e jshape of which the mind as artist pre- 
sents to itself the c<Misciousness of itself. 

TTlis evolution within thg arNftpintJhftajigain in 

i to own na ture twojMdes. ..In the Jlrsi place the de- 
velopment itself is a sp iritual* and universal one, in 
SO far as the gradua ted seri es of definite conapHcns of 
tki world as the definite but comprehensive conscious- 
ness of nat u re, m an and God, gives itself artistic 
shape; and. in the second place, this universal de- 
vdopment of art is obliged to provide itself with ex- 
temal existence a nd sensuous form, and the definite 
modes of the sensuous art-existence are themselves a 
totality of necessary distinctions in the realm of art^~ 
which are the several arts. It is true, indeed, that the 
necessary kinds of artistic representation are on the 
one hand qua spiritual of a very general nature, and 
not restricted to any one material ;t while sensuous 

* The two evolutioDS are, speaking roughly, (i.) that of the 
subjectHnatter ; (il) that of the particular mode of art : Q.) /./; 
you have Egyptian, Greek, Christian religion, etc, with the cor- 
responding views and sentinients, each in its own relation to 
art ; 01) you have, as a cross division to the former, the several 
arts— sculpture, music, poetry, etc., each having its special 
ground and warrant 

t He is asking himself why sound or paint, etc., should 
correspond to one type of art as theoretically defined— this 
being intellectual, not sensuous, at root— and answers that 
these media qua natural objects have, though more latent than 
in works of art, an import and purpose of their own, which 
reveals itself b their suitability to particular Ibnis of art 
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ezistence contains manifold varieties of matter. But 
as this latter, like the mind, has the Idea potentially 
for its inner soul, it follows from this that particular 
sensuous materials have a close affinity and secret 
accord with the spiritual distinctions and types of art 
presentatioa 

In its completeness, however, ouir science divides 
itsdf into three principal portions. 

Firsi^ we obtain a general fari. It has for its con- 
tent and object the' universal Idea of artistic beauty 
—this beauty bebg conceived as the Ideal— together 
with the nearer relation of the latter both to natura 
and to subjective artistic production. 

Secondly f there develops itself out of the idea of 
artistic beauty ^farHcular part, in as far as the essen- 
tial differences which this idea contains in itself evolve 
Oemsehres info a scale o{ particular phstic * forms. 

In the third pbice there resulu a final part, which 
has for iu subject the individualization of artistic 
beauty, that oonsisu in the advance of art to the 
sensuous realisatimi of its shapes and its self-comple- 
tion as a system of the several arts t and their genera 
and species. 

* "^ CataHungsformen:^ I uie ''plastic" aU throagh in a 
prasnaat lense, at one speaks of plastic fancy, etc. | meaning 
IdsaUy detcnninate, and fit for tnnslating into pictures, poetiy, 
SIC. Tbess ''plasdc Ibims* am the various modifications of 
tho subject-matter of art. See note^ p. 175, above. 

f See note, p. 175, above. 
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2. With respect to the first part, we must begin 
by recalling to mind, in order to make the sequel 
intelligible, that the Idea g ua the beautiful in art is 
not the Idea as such, in the mode in' which' a meta- 
physical logi c apprehends it as the absolute, biit the 
I dea as developed into concrete form fit for_reality, 
and as having entered into immediate and adequate 
unity witfi this reality . FdFthe Idea as such^ although 
it is the essentially and actually true, is yet the truth 
only in its generality which has not yet taken objec- 
tive shape ; but the Idea as t he biouii/ul in art is 
at once the Id ea when specially determined as in its 
essence individual re ality, and also an individual 
sh ape of reali ty essentially destined to embody and 
reveal t he Ide a. This amounts to enunciating the 
requirement that the Idea, and its plastic mould as 1 
concrete reality, are to be made completely adequate J 
to one another. When reduce d to sudi form the 
Idea, as a_reality moulded in conformity with the 
conception of the Idea, is the Ideal, The problem 
of this con formity, might, to begin with, be under- 
stood in the sense that any Idea would serve, so 
long as the actuaJLghape, it did not matter what 
shape, represented this p articular Idea and no other. 
But if so, the required truth of the Ideal is confounded 
with mere cor rectness, which consists in the expression 
of any meaning w hatever innappropriatpfashion so 
that its import may be readily recognized in the shape 
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crettcd. The Idcd is not to be thus understood. 
Aii^^tent whatever may attain to being repre- 
sented quite adequately, judged by the standaid of 
its own nature, but it does pot therefore gain the right 
to cbim the artistic beauqr of the Ideal. Compared 
indeed with ideal beauty, even the presentotion wiU 
in such a case appear defective. From this point of 
^w we must lemark to begin with, what cannot be 
proved tiU later, that the defects of a work of art are 
not to be regarded simply as ^ways due, for instance, 
to individual unskilfulnesfc'^ Z?^<g/w^iWJ 0/ for m 
uJwcMfnmdiAOivfniss 0/ conUn t. So, for example, / 
( the Chinese, Indians, and S^^ptians in their artistic ^ 
ehapes, their forms of deities, and their idols, never 
got beyond a formless phase, or one of a vicious and 
fslse definiteness of form, and were unable to attain 
genuhie beauty; because their mythological ideas, the 
content and thought of their works of art, were as 
yet indeterminate in themselves, or of a vicious deter- 
m fr^*^^«, and did not consist in the content that is 
absolute in itself. The more JgMgrks of Mt excel 
in true bcMty of prc ggjtajign, the more profound is 
ffiTSner trut h of thdr content and Aought And in 
li^jingw^ this point, we have not to think merely 
perhaps of the greater or lesser skiU with which the 
natural forms as given m extemsl resBqr are appre- 
hended and imitated. For in certain stages of art- 
rnnsrimismiss and of representation, the distortion 
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and disfigurement of natural structures is not unin- 
tentional technical inexpertness and want of skill, but 
intentional alteration, which emanates from the content 
that is in consciousness, and is required thereby. 
Thus, from this point of view, there is such a thing as 
i mperfect art, which may be q uite perfect, both techni- 
c ally and in other respects^ i»^i7f V ig/^Twi/ig/g sphere, 
yet reveals itself to be defecti vewhen compared with 
t he conception of art as su ch| and with the Ideal. 
Only in the highest art are the Idea and the repre- 
sentation genuinely adequate to one another, in the 
sense that the outward shape given to the Idea is in 
itself essentially and actuadly the true shape, because 
the content of the Idea, which that shape expresses, 
is itself the true and real content It^is a corollaxy 
from this, as we ind icated above,* that the Idea must . 
be defined in and throu gh itself as concrete totality, | 
and thereby possess in itse lf the principle and standard 
of its particularization an d determination in external 
appea rance.^ For example, the Christian imagination 
will be able to represent God only in human form 
and with man's intellectual expression, because it 
is herein that God Himself is completely known in 
as mind. Determinateness is, as it w<b>^» the 



bridge to pheno menal existence. Where this determi- 
n ateness is n ot tot aUty derived from the Idea itself, 
where the Idea, is not conceived as self-determining 

* See p. 170^ sbovSi 
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andsel^particularixingi the Idea remains abstract and 
has its detcnninatcn css, and therefore the principle 
t hat dictates its particular and exclusively appropriate 
mode of presentation^ not in itself but external to it 
ThereforSi the Idea when still abstract has even its 
shape external, and not 'dictated by itself. The Idea, 
howeveri which is concrete in itself bears the principle 
of its mode of manifestation within itself, and is by 
that means the free process of giving shape to itself. 
I Thus it is only the truly concrete Idea that can 
I generate the true shap^ and this correspondence of 
I Uietwo is tSe Ideal _ " ' 

3. Wow because t he Idea is in this fashion concrete 
unity, it follows that this unity can enter into the art* 
consciousne ss only by the expansion and reconcilia- 
tion of the pfrtlculaiitiieis of the Idea, and it is through 
t his evolution that artis tic beauty comes to possess 
a totaUtyof l^rHcida r stages^ and forms. Therefore, 
after we have studied the beauty of art in itself and 
on its own merits, we must see how beauty as a whole 
breaks up into its particular determinations. This 
gives, as our sic&ftdfari^ tlu Joetrim of thi types of art. 
These forms find their genesis in the different modes 
of graspbg the Idea as artistic content, whereby is 
eonditiooed a diflSerence of the form in which it mani- 
fesU itsel£ Hence t he types of art ar e nothing but 
the different relation s of cont ent and shape, relations 
which emanate from the Idea itself Mdjuraish thereby 
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the miebasis o£^^ For the prin- 

ciple of division must always becontaihed in tkaiCKHoac^ 
tion whose particularization and division is in question. 

We have here to consider thru reUtions of the 
Idea to its outward shaping.* 

a. First, the Idea gives rise to the beginning of 



Art when, being its elf still in its indistinctness and 
obscurity, or in vicious untrue determinateness, it is 
made the import of artistic creations. As indeter- 
imnatejLJX0es_not yet' possess' in itself that individu- 
ality which the Ideal demands; its abstractness and 
one-sidedness leave its shape to be outwardly bizarre 
and defective. The first form of art is therefore 
rather a mere se arch after ^p lastic portraval than a 
capacity of genuine representation. The Idea has not 
yet found the true form even within itself, and there- 
fore continues to be merely the struggle and aspiration 
thereafter. In general terms we may call this form 
the ^^0^a^lJomL.of jut. In it t he abstract Idea 
h as its outw ard shape external to itself t in natural 
sensuous matter, w ith which the process of shaping 

* ** Gesiaiiumg.* I do not think this meaat the procett of 
fhaping, but the shapes taken collectively. 

t U, not in a separate ideal shape devoted to it He means 
that man taksk a stock or stone as represenution or symbol 
<tftke^ divine^ and as there is no real connection between 
4rnnity and the stone, it may either be left untouched and 
onshaped, or be hewn into any biaurre or aibitraiy shape that 
comes to hand : see next paragraph. 
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beginsi and rrom which, fua outward expression, it is 
inseparable. 

Natural objects are thus primarily left unaltered, 
and yet at the same time invested with the substantial 
Idea as their significance, so that they receive the 
vocation of expresring it, and daim to be interpreted 
as though the Idea itself were present in them. At 
the root of this is the fact that natural objects have in 
them an aspect in which they are capable of repre* 
senting a universal meaning. But as an adequate 
correspondence is not yet possible, this reference can 
only concern am abstrad attribuU^ as when a lion is 
used to mean strength. 

On the other hand, this abstracChess of the relation 
brings to consciousness no less strongly the foreign- 
ness of the Idea to natural phenomena ; and the Idea, 
having no other reality to express it, expatiates m all 
these shapes, seeks itself in them in all their unrest 
and disproportion, but nevertheless does not find them 
adequate to itself. Then it proceeds to exaggerate 
the natural shapes and the phenomena of reality into 
Indefiniteness and disproportion, to intoxicate itself in 
them^no seethe and ferment in them, to do violence 
to them, to distort and explode them into unnatural 
shapes, and strives by the variety, hugeness, and splen« 
door of the forms employed * to exalt the phenomenon 



* This dMcriptioa is probsUr dirocted, in the first place, to 
lbs Indiaa m pms auuiuu of dsidos, and would apply to thoia 
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to the level of the Idea. For the Idea is here still more 
or less indeterminate and non-plastic, but the natural 
objects are in their shape thoroughly determinate. 

Hence, in view of the unsuitability of the two 
elements to each other, the relation of the Idea 
to objective reality becomes a negative one, for the 
former, as in its nature inward,* is unsatisfied with 
such an externality, and as being its inner universal 
substance t persists in exaltation or SubUntiiy beyond 
and above all this inadequate abundance of shapes. 
In virtue of this sublimity the natural phenomena and 
the human shapes and incidents are accepted, and left 
as they were, though at the same time understood to 
be inadequate to their significance, which is exalted 
far above every earthly content 

These aspects may be pronounced in general terms 
to constitute the character of the primitive artistic 
pantheism of the East, which either charges even the 
meanest objects with the absolute import, or again 
coerces nature with violence into the expression of its 
view. By this means it becomes bizarre, grotesque, 

of many barbaric religioni. Bat iti truth may be very simply 
verified in daily observation of tbe first attempts of the unedu- 
cated at plastic presentation of their ideas, where costliness, 
ingenuity, labour, or sise take the place of beauty. 

* **SieiUi/M$eritiJ' 

t ia. an idea or purpose which gives these partial and 
defective representations all the meaning they have, although 
they are incapable of really eiqNressing it 
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and tastektSi or turns the infinite but abstract freedom 
of the substantive Idea disdainfully against all pheno- 
menal being as null and evanescent By such means 
the import cannot be completely embodied in the 
espfession, and in spite of all aspiration and endeavour 
the reciprocal inadequacy of shape and Idea remains 
faisuperable This may be Uken as the first form of 
art*— Symbolic art with ito aspiration, its disquiet,* iu 
mystery and its sublimity. 

(fif) In the second form of art, which we propose 
to call " Clasiieali' the double defect of symbolic art 
is cancelled The plastic sh ape of sym bolic art is 
■mporftctiJeci^uscvjnJhefirst^ the Idea in^it only 

e nters faito c onsdousness hi abstract determmateness 
or fadeterminateneM^ andTin^the second place, this 
must al«ys make the c»nfo^ of shape to import 
defectiv e, and in its turn merely absmtct The classical 
iTorm of art is the solution of this double difficulty ; it 
isjhe firee and adequate embodiment of the Idea in 
the shape that, according to ito conception, isjpecu- 
l iarlyppropriate to th e Idea itsein With it, therefore. 
She Idea is capable of entering mto free and complete 
aocofd. Hence, the cUwsical type of art is the first to 
afiNTd the production and hituition of the completed 
Ideal, and to estoblish it as a realized fact 

The c onformity, however, of notion and reality m 
dassical art must no t be taken in the purely .ybnm/ 
♦ •• GiArmmgr lit •• feimentstion." 
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seaaCLoCihejgreement of a content with the external 
shape given to it, any morethan this could be the 
case with the Ideal itself. Otherwise ever y copy from 
nature, and ev ery type of countenance, every land- 
scape, flower, or scene, etc., wh ich forms the purport 
onmy*represenUtion, would be at once made classical 
by Uie agreement which it displays between form and 
content^ On the contraiy, in classical art the peculi- 
aritjTof the content consisto in being itself concrete 
i dea, and, as s uch, the concrete spiritual; for only the 
spiritu al is the truly inner self. To suit such a con- 
tent, then, we must seareh out that in Nature which 
on ito own merito belongs to the essence and actuality 
of the mind It must be the absolute* notion that 
invented the shape appropriate to concrete mind, so 
that the subjective notion-— in this case the spirit of 
art — ^has merely found it, and brought it, as an 
cadstenc e possessin g na tural._shape. into accord jvith 
free indtvidualjipirituality.t This shape, with which 
the Idea as spiritual— as individually determinate 
spirituality— investo itself when manifested as a 
temporal phenomenon, is the human form. Personi- 
fication and anthropomorphism have often been 
deoTed'as'^a degradation of the spiritual; but art, 

"^"^Der ur^rangUcke, Ssffiff? Ut "* the originsl notion." 
t Le. God or the Universe invented naan to be the expression 
of mind ; srt JIndt him, end sdapts his shape to the artistic 
embodiment of mind as concentrated in tndiTidnal instances. 
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in as far u its end is to 



before perception the 
spirituiU in sensuous form, must advance to such an- 
thropomorphism, as it is only in its proper body that 
mind is adequately revealed to sen se. The migration 
of souls is in this respect .a false abstraction,* and 
physiology ought to }iave made it one of its axioms 
that life had necessarily in its evolution to attain to 
the human shiqw, as the sole sensuous phenomenon 
that is appropriate to mind. The human form is 

^EE^ISKS^J?J^^£l!^^>^yP^-^f art not as .mere 
sensuous existence, but exclusively as the existence 
and physiail form corresponding to mind, and is 
theiefore exempt from all the deficiencies of what is 
merely sensuous, and finom the contingent finiteness 
of phenomenal existence. The outer shape must be 
thiM j^unfied in order to express in itself a content 
adequate to itself; and again, if the conformity of 






i mport a nd jsonteht is to be complete, the sjnritual 
meaning which is the content must be of a particular 
UndL It must, that is to say, be qualified to express 
itself completely in the physical form of man, without 



projecting into another worid beyond the scope of 
such an expression in sensuous and bodily terms. 
T his c ondition has the efiect that Mind is by it at 
once specified as aparticular case of mind, as human 
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mind, and not u .imply absplute and.eterntl, ina«- 
iiSA"M;^ fi>'jto_UrtterjMa»e U incapable of 
p^daiming and apressing itadf otherwise than at 

intellectual bcdng.* 

"liirt of thU Utter point arisea, in iu turn, the 
defect which brings about the dissolution of classical 
art, and demands a tnmsition into a third and higher 
form, yi*. into the mtumtU form of art 

(7) The iomantic_form of art destroys the com- 
pleted union of the Idea and iu reality, and recurs, 
t^S-"-a Wgher_phase, to that _ difference and 
antagonism of two aspecU which was left unvan- 
^iSedby'sVmbolic "art. The classical type attained 
ffiTWghiit «ceUence, of which the sensuous em- 
b^diSenrorart is capable; and if it U in any way 
difectiw, the defect is in art as a wholes ««. in the 
liinitatibn"6f iu sphere. This UmiUtion consisU in 



the fact thaTut'as' such Ukes for iu object 
the conception of which U inJhuU concrete uniwriaKty 
—in the shape of stustmu concreteness, and in^ the 
classical phase seu up the perfect amalgamation of 
sj^turi and sensuous existence as a Conformity of 
"the^two. Now, as a matter of fact, in such an amal- 
^ation Mind cannot be represented according to 
♦ GtUtidk^.' "The nature of tbovgfat, mind, or .plrit." 

„ cannot be here rendered ^^^.^^''i^JZ 
tmcdi make US think of an iioUted indwdual, « mmd or tort, 
2in4S? the common nWteal or InteBectnal aatme, wtad. 

U tefemd to by die andier. 
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Its true notion. For i irind is the in finite subjectivity 
•f the Ides, iw^iiA, m absolute lnwMdS^*~is not 
ogtMe^of find ing fr ee eacpimsion in its true nature 
on condition of r euMfaing tiansposed into a bodUy 
*B«^|iUMwiae ooMence apiMvpriate to it 

As anac^ fnmi such a cmditioH the romantic 
ferm of art in its turn dissolves the inseparable unity 
•fjhedMrical phase^ because it has won a signifi- 
^5?***!^f?«» bqroodthe classicai fom of art and 
*^ !»4eof«piw5i5i.t TbisslgaiSnDce^irwemay 
recaU familiar Jdeas-HeginriAHi i^*h what Christianity 
''^'l**** *? .^..tro? of cSd"ai Sjrfrit,'in" contradis- 
*g^ to *h« Gcegk^faith.ing^ whidi fohns the 
*!!??*m»d appp«]Hiatewntrat JOT dmiod ai^ In 
*^^-¥*. *«.««»«««»«. import is potentiailyjbut not 
esj^tly, the unity of the human and divine natui«; 
a unity whicj^ just because U'is putil}imtH^diaUt 
■5ii!«L*9«Wytcapable of adequate manifesution 
M M immediate and_sensuous mode. The Graek 
god ia the " 



of naive intuition and sensuous 
iaMgiaation. His shape is^ therefore, the bodfly shape 
of man. The drde.of his power and of his being is 



-Hjii!^.!!?^ 21"^ " *^''* not to haw itt pMU 
TS^T"^' ^ «»■«»«» tenn. of a judgment Jw. 
good isMaac. of putt in thoagbt which an io»£d to m^ 

t 9"^^ BrowBiof'i "OM Pictoiw ia Fkmace." 

J ** In the fcim of fcdiBf and im«»taatioB-Bot re«ect«i 
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individual and individually limited. In relation with 
the aubjecti* he ia, thereforei an eaaence and a power 
with which the aubject'a inner being is merely in 
latent unity, not itself possessing this unity as inward 
subjective knowledge. Now the higher stage is the 
knawU4gio{ this latent unity, which as latent is the 
import of the classical form of art, and capable of 
perfect representation in bodily shape. The eleva* 
tion of the latent or potential into self-conscious 
knowledge produces an enormous difference. It is 
the infinite difference which, $^^ separates man as 
such from the animals. Man is animal, but even in 
his animal functions he is not confined within the 
latent and potential as the animal is, but becomes 
conscious of them, learns to know them, and raises 
them-r-as, for instance, the process of digestion — into 
self-conscious science. By this means Man breaks 
the boundary of merely potential and immediate con- 
sciousness, so that just for the reason that he knows 
himself to be animal, he ceases to be animal, and, as 
mindf attains to self-knowledge. 

If in the above fashion the unity of the human and 
divine nature, which in the former phase was potential, 
is^Tidsed from an fV«m^^ 9i amsdous unity, it 
follows tfaiat the true medium for the reality of^this 
content vsnolongdrtbe sensuous immediate existence 
dTtEiTipiritttal, the human bodily shape, but seff-em- 

* Subject, U. ooDtcioui individiial person. 
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smus inward intdligena^ NoW| Christianity brings 
God before our intelligence as spirit^ or mind — not as 
particularised individual spirit, but as absolute, in 
spirit and in truth. And for this reason Christianity 
retires from the sensuousness of imagination into in- 
teUectual inwardness; and makes this, not bodily shape, 
the medium and actual existence of its significance* 
So^ too^ the uAity of the human and divine nature is a 
conscious unity, only to be realized by spiriiual know- 
ledge and in spiriL Thus the new content, won by 
this unity, is not in separable from sensuous represen- 
tation, as if that were adequate to it, but is freed from 
this immediate eaustence, which has to be posited t 
as negative, absorbed, and reflected into the spiritual 
unity. In this way, romantic art must be considered 
as art transcending itself, while renuiningjin the 
artistic sphere and in artistic form. 

Therefore, in short, we may abide by the state- 
ment that in this third stage the object (of art) is 
fru^ concrete inteUectual being, which has the function 
of revealing itself as spiritual existence for the inward % 
world of spirit In conformity with such an object- 
matter, art cannot work for sensuous perception. It 
must address itself to the inward mind, which coalesces 



) 



• "* Imtiriiikkiii* Ut ^'inwahlneM." 

f Taken, considered as or detMmiaed to be negative. 

t " Inwaird,* agun, does not mean merely iniide our heads, 
iNrt having the chamcter of spirit in Uwt iu partt are not external 
of one another. AJndgment is thus "'inward." 
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with its object simply and as though this were itself,* 
to the subjective inwardness, to the heart, the feeling, 
which, being spiritual, aspires to freedom within itself, 
and seeks and finds its reconciliation only in the spirit 
within. It is this ismsr world that forms the content 
of the romantic, and must therefore find its repre- 
sentation as such inward feelings and in the show or 
presentation of such feeling. The world of inward- 
ness celebrates its triumph over the outer world, and 
actually in the sphere of the outer and in its medium 
manifesU this iu victory, owing to which the sensuous 
appearance sinks into worthlessness. 

But, on the other hand, this type of Art,t like 
eveiy'other, needs an external vehicle of expression. 
Now'thespiritual^has withdrawn into itself out of the 
ex ternal a nd itsjmmediate oneness therewith. For 
this reason, the sensuous externality of concrete form 
HL^^EL^^^^-^ represented, as in Symbolic art, as 
something transient and fugitive. And the same 
measure iiTdealt to the subjective finite mind and 
wiU-^Bvcn including the peculiarity or caprice' of 
the in dividual, of character, action, etc., or of jnd- 
dent and plot The aspect of external existence is 
committed to contingency, and left at the mercy of 

* ijt* does not keep op a distinction between perdpieni and 
object, as between things in space. Goodness, nobleness, etc, 
are not felt to be other than or outside the mind. 

t The romantic. 
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fteaks of imaginatioDv whose caprioe is no more likdy 
to adiTor what is given tff it is giveui than to throw 
the shapes of the outer world faito chance medley, or 
distort them into grolesqueness. For this external 
e lement n o longer has its notion and. significancei as 
in dassicai art, in 'its own sphere, and in iu own 
medSum, I t has come to find them m the feelings, 
the display of which is in themselves instead of being 
in the exihnrnal and to form of jgalijy^ . and which 
^ have the powerto f^rtserve or to regain their state of 
rceondUation with themselves, in every accident, in 
emy unessential drcumstance that takes independent 
rt mpe. in all misfortune and grief, mi4 even to crime. 
"''Owtog to this, the characteristics of symbolic art, 
in iffi&wce, discrepancy, and severance of Idea and 
idastic shape, are herereproduced, but with an essential 
dS^Dce. In the sphere of the romantic, the Idea, 
whose ddie^vroess to Aejcase^ ^^ .*^. »ymboLP'^ 
dttced the defect of external shape, has to reved itself 
in'SelMffitim^or spirit as perfected in 

ltidtf.^j^£jMs3?^ 

d^t it withdraws Uselfjirom jmy adcquatejumocM"^ 

the external demcuoit, inamuch as it ca n^ seek and 

adiwWiumirre^ *** 

iteeii 

This we may take as in the abstract the character 

of the symbdic, dassicai, and romantic forms of art, 

wUch Kpieseiit the three relations of the Idea to ite 
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embodiment in the sphere of art They consist in 
the aspiration after, and the attdnment and transcend- 
ence of the Ided as the true Idea of beauty, 

4. The third part of our subject, to contradistinc- 
tion to the two just described, presupposes the concep- 
tion of the Ideal, and the generd types of art, inasmuch 
as it dmply consists of thdr redization to particular 
sensuous media. Hence we have no longer to do 
with the inner development of artistic beauty to con- 
formity with its generd fundamentd prindples. What 
we have te study is how these prindples pass toto 
actud existence, how they distinguish themselves in 
their extemd aspect, and how they give actuality to 
every dement contdned to the idea of beauty, sepa- 
rately and by itself as a work o/ari, and not merely 
as a generd type. Now, what art transfers into 
extemd existence are the differences * proper te the 
ide a df b eauty "and "immanent therein. Therefore, the 
genei^ types of ]^ must rev^ in this 

t hird part, as before, in the character of the funda- 
mentd prindple th at determines the^ arrangement 
imd^definition of. theL.^^mi/ ar/r/ in other words, 
t he spedes of art contain in themselves the same 
essentid modifica tions as those with which we be- 
come acqudnted aTthc generaljypes]ofart Extemd 
objectivity, however, to which these forms are totro- 

* i.s. species, modifications BStaimliy anting out of a prin* 
ctple. 

N 
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duced through the medium of a sensuous and therefore 
particular xxMimal, aflTects these types in the way of 
making them SiparaU into independent and so par- 
ticular forms embodying their realization. For each 
typefindsjUjd^mtej^an^ 
ei temal material, and ite j^d^uale^a^^ the 

mde of portrayal which tiiat prescribe s, jut, more- 
o wy these ty pes plart,bwig for all their detOTD jnate- 
ness, its««wwvtf/fom8, 1^^ the bwnds of/ar/MwAir 
roilization by a^etmajnj^lorm oF art, ana;^chieve 
^iii^^it^'^tf}^JA wdl,_althou^jn subor- 
dinate fashion. Thoefore, oie particular arts belong 
each of them "specifically to 4M»^ of the general types 
of art, and constitute Us adefuaU external actuality ; 
and also they represent, each of them after iu own 
mode of external plasticity, the totality of the types 

ofart* 

Then, speaking generaUy, we arc dealing in this 
third principal division with the beautiful of art, as it 
unfolds itself in the several arU and in their creations 
into a world of yactualixed beauty. The content of 
this world is the beautiful, and the true beautiful, as 
we saw, is spiritual being in concrete shape, the Ideal ; 
or, more closely looked at, the absolute mind, and 

♦ Thot #^. Seulptuie i« iki art which corresponds par 
tfml^^wy to the geneial type called Classical Art ; but there is « 

Symbolic kind of scnlptore, and I suppose « Romantic or modern 
kmd of sculptme, slthough neither of these types are exacdy 
fitted to the capabilities of Sculpture. 
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the truth itself. This region, that of divine truth 
arUstically represented to perception and to feeling, 
forms the centre of the whole world of art It is the 
independent, free, and divine plasticity, which has 
thoroughly mastered the external elements of form 
and of medium, and wears them simply as a means 
to manifesution of itself. Still, as the beautiful un- 
folds itself in this region in the character of objictivc 
reality, and in so doing distinguishes within itself its 
individual aspecu and elements, permitting them in- 
dependent* particularity, it follows that this centre 
erecu its extremes, realized in their peculiar actuality, 
into its own antitheses. Thus one of these extremes 
comes to consist in an objectivity as yet devoid of 
mind, in the merely natural vesture of God. At this 
point the external element takes plastic shape as 
sdmething that has its spiritual aim and content, not 
in itself, but in another.* 

The other extreme is the divine as inward, as 
something known, as the variously particularized 
ji^>^/rW existence of the Deity; it is the truth as 
operative and vital in sense, heart, and mind of indi- 
vidual subjccte, not persisting in the mould of its 
external shapes, but as having returned into sub- 
jective, individual inwardness. In such a mode, the 
Divine is at the same time distinguished from iU first 

* Architecture as relative to the purposes of life and of 
religion. See below, p. 198. 
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.«ife.u«o« « Deity, "-^p^:- *^n!;'.^;:e2:: 

«irtMy Mturd life in iu fin.t«e«s i-sunomg 

TT w » *km. itiMuUv, consdousneM mane* wo ■« 
aide : bttt, then, stamatj, w ^k5««r.riwitv and 

„|^vij, U ^e •-^J^'^^ J;^„ of the 

•'"^•^X.U.. "(^ - living «d l-rcent in 
eommunity, that la, " ^^ lu^ ao theae three 

the .abjective ••""^"^Xa in the world 
diief modificationa pieaent themaelvea 

(•) The ^'»' ™, ..I~t-. orindple, we haw to 

begin, »• •«>^****^Vly. ^rtemal inorganic nature 
***"*• ^ "° T-««L to mind, aa an artiatic outer 

worlOe inc in* heavy mais •ubject 
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spirituality does not admit of being realized. Hence 
the reality which is represented in them remains con* 
trasted with the Idea, as something external which it 
has not penetFated, or has penetrated only to establish 
an abstract relation. For these reasons, the funda- 
mental type of the fine art of building is the syntio/icai 
form of art It is architecture that pioneers the way^ 
for the adequate realization of the God, and in this 
its service bestows hard toil upon existing nature, in 
order to disentangle it from the jungle of finitude 
and the abortiveness of chance. By this means it 
levels a space for the God, gives form to his external 
surroundings, and builds him his temple as a fit place 
for concentration of spirit, and for its direction to the 
mind's absolute objects. It raises an enclosure round 
the assembly of those gathered together, as a defence 
against the threatening of the storm, against rain, the 
hurricane, and wild beasts, and reveals the will to 
assemble, although externally, yet in conformity with 
principles of art. With such import as this it has 
power to inspire its material and its forms more or 
less effectively, as the determinate character of the 
content on behalf of which it sets to work is more or 
less significant, more concrete or more abstract, more 
profound in sounding its own depths, or more dim 
and more superficial. So much, indeed, may archi- 
tecture attempt in this respect as even to create an 
adequate artistic existence for such an import in its 
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sh«pei and io its material. But in auch a case it haa 
already overstepped ita own boundary, and ia leaning 
to aculptore, the phaae above it For the limit of 
architecture Ilea precisely ip thia pointy that it retaina 
the apiritual aa an inward existence over againat the 
external fiNrnia of the art, and consequently must refer 
to what haa aoul only aa to aomething other than ita 
own creationa. 

(0) Architecture^ however, aa we have seen, haa 
purified the external world, and endowed it with 
aymmetrical order and with affinity to' mind; and 
the temple of the God, the houae of hia community, 
atanda ready. Into thia temple, then, in the siomd 
place^ the God entera in the lightning*flash of indi- 
li^, which atrikea and permeates the inert mass, 
the infinite* and no longer merely aymmetrical 
form belonging to mind itaelf concentratea and givea 
shape to the correaponding bodily existence. This is 
the taak of Scii^tun. In as far as in this art the 
apiritual inward being which architecture can but 
indicate makea itaelf at home in the aenauous ahape 
and ita external matter, and in aa far as these two 
sides are ao adapted to one another that neither ia 
predominant, aculpture must be aasigned the elassi^ 

* la the ieaas " telfcomplete,'' ** not primarily rqfsrded at 
aspiainsd by anything outikle,* like a machine or an animal 
oontiastsd with a wheel or a limb, which latter an 6nite, 
bacaaM thsy demand esplaaatioa and supplementation from 

^wRIBe^V^aa W^W a^^^^^^^^^anaa aa^r van^s^v ^o^s^paava^^^v a^p aas^paa ^^ »▼ aa aaaaasav 



fom of art a» iU jUBdamental type For this reason M. 
tbe sensuous element itself has here no expression 
which could not be that of the spiritual element, just 
a*, conversely, sculpture can represent no spiritual 
content which does not admit throughout of being 
adequately presented to peroeption in bodUy foitn. 
Sculpture should place the spirit before us in ito 
bodily form and in immediate liiilty therewith at rest 
and in peace; and the form should be animated by 
the content of spiritual individuality. And so the 
external sensuous matter is here no longer manipu- 
lated, either in conformi^ with iU mechanical quality 
alone, as a mass possessing weight, nor in shapes 
belonging to the inoiganic worid, nor as indifferent to 
colour, ett ; but it is wrought in ideal forms of the 
human figure, and, it must be remarked, in all three 
spatial dimensions. 

In this last respect we must daim for sculpture^ 
that it is in it that the inward and spiritual are first 
revealed in their eternal repose and essential self, 
completeness. To such repose and unity with itself 
there can correspond only that external shape which 
itself maintains its unity and repose. And this is 
fulfilled by shape in iu abstract spatiality.* The 
epirit which sculpture represenu U that which is solid 
in itself not broken up in the play of trivialities and 
of passions; and hence iu external form too is not 

• U ihape takn limply aa aa otjsct aiiag ipM». 
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abandoned to any manifold phases of appearance, 
bttt appears under this one aspect only, as the abstrac- 
tion of space in the whole of its dimensions. 

(y) Now, after architecture has erected the temple^ 
and the hand of sculptune has supplied it with the 
statue of the God, Chen, in the thu^ place, this god 
present to sense is confronted in the spactous halls 
of his house by the €o$nmmnity. The community is 
the spiritual reflection into itself of such sensuous 
existence, and is the animating subjectivity and 
inner life which brings about the result that the 
determining principle for the content of art, as well 
as for the medium which represents it in outward 
form, comes to be particularuEstion [dispersion into 
various shapes, attributes, incidents, etc.], individu- 
alisation, and the subjectivi^ which they require.* 
The soUd unity which the God has in sculpture breaks 
up into the multitudinous inner lives of individuals, 
whose unity is not sensuous, but purely ideaLf 

It is only in this stage that God Himself comes 
to be really and truly spirit— the spirit in His (God's) 

* The tenni used ia the text explain themselves if we 
compaie, #^. a Teniers with a Gieek statue, or agaia, say, a 
Tuner with the same. ''Subjecdrity" means that the wwk 
of art appeals to our ordinary feelings, experiences, etc. Music 
and' poetry are still stronger cases than painting, aocordiag to 
the theory. Poetry especially can deal with €Vity iking. 

t The unity of the individuals fomung a church or nation 
is not visible^ but exists in common sentiments, purposes, etc., 
and in the lecogaltlen of their cornmnnity. 
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community ; for He here begins to be a to-and-fro^ an 
alternation between His unity within himself and his 
realisation in the individual's knowledge and in ite 
separate being, as also in the common nature and 
union of the multitude. In the community, God is 
released from the abstractness of unezpanded self- 
identity, as well as from the simple absorption in a 
bodily medium, by which sculpture represents Him. 
And He is thus exalted into spiritual existence and 
into knowledge, into the reflected * appearance which 
essentially displays itself as inward and as sub- 
jectivity. Therefore the higher content is now the 
spiritual nature, and that m iu absolute shape. But 
the dispersion of which we have spoken reveals this 
at the same time as particular spiritual being, and as 
individual character. Now, what manifesU itself in 
this phase as the main thing is not the serene qui- 
escence of the God in Himself, but appearance as 
such, being which is for another, self-manifestation. 
And hence, in the phase we have reached, all the 
most manifold subjectivity in its living movement and 
operation — as human passk>n, action, and uiddent, 
and, in general, the wide realm of human feding, 

* An expression consumtly applied to coosdousness, because 
it can kM>k at itself. C/..*^ 

^'Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your fece?' 
' No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things.' " 

/ulim$ Cmtar, 
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will, aod its negatioD — is for its own sake the object 
of artistic representotion. In conformity with this 
contenti the sensuous element of art has at once to 
show itself as made particular in itself and as adapted 
to sttiijective inwardness! Media that fulBl this 
requirement we hate in colour, in musical sound, 
and finally in sound as the mere indication of in- 
ward perceptions and ideas; and as modes of 
realising the import in question by help of these 
media we obtain painting, music, and poetiy. In 
this region the sensuous medium displays itself as 
subdivided in iu own being and universaUy set 
down as ideal* Thus it has the highest degree of 
confonnity with the content of art, which, as such, 
is spiritual, and the connection of intelligible import 
and sensuous medium devetops into closer intimacy 
than was possible in the case of arehitecture and 
sculpture. The unity attained, however, is a more 
inward unity, the weight of which is thrown wholly 
on the subjective side, and which, in as far as form 
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* Posited or laid down to be ideal ; ahnost- pronounced 
or msde 1^ ^ in the teoM of i«0l Mv; e.g. mvsical tmuid is 
^idesl" as existing, qua work of art, in memory only, the 
moment in which it is actually heard being fugitive ; a picture, 
w mspect of the third dimensioo, which has to be read into it ; 
and poetry is ahnost wholly ideal, «x uses hardly any sensuous 
dement, but appeals almost entirely to what tXA\%in the wUmi. 
« Subdivided," ••iwwiArA" like '* parHcuiarUirt'' %}mt ; be- 
of the variety and diversity piesent in the mere material 
sounds, and ideas. 
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and content are compelled to particuUrize themselves 
and give themselves merely ideal existence, can only 
come to pass at the expense of the objective univer- 
sality of the content and also of its amalgamation with 
the immediately sensuous element.* 

The arts, then, of which form and content exalt 
themselves to ideality, abandon the character of sym- 
bolic architecture and the classical ideal of sculpture, 
and therefore borrow their type from the romantic 
form of art, whose mode of plasticity they are most 
adequately adapted to express. And they constitute 
a ioiaUty of arts, because the romantic ^pe is the 
most concrete in itself.f 

L The articulation of this third sphere of the indi- 
vidual arts may be determined as follows. The Jlrsi 
art in it, which comes next to sculpture, is painting. 
It employs as a medium for its content and for the 



* Again, the subject of a Turner or Teniers is not objectively 
universal, in the simplest sense ; not something that is actually 
and literally the same everywhere and for every one. And both 
painting and music (immediately sensuous elements) are less 
completely amalgamated with the ideal, represent it less solidly 
and thoroughly than the statue, so fiur as the ideal is itself 
external or plastic 

t The greater affinity of Romantic art with the movement 
and variety of the modern spirit displays itself not only in the 
greater fleiibility of painting, music, or poetry, as compared with 
arcfaitecturo and sculpture, but in the foct that the Romantic 
type contams these three arts at least, while the Symbolic and 
Ckssical types bed only one #rt each* 
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plastic embodiment of that content visibility as such 
in as far as it is specialized in its own naturei i.i. as 
developed into colour. It is true that the material 
employed in architecture and sculpture is also visible 
and coloured ; but it is noX^ as in painting, visibility 
as such, not the simple light which, differentiating 
itself in virtue of its contrast with darkness, and in 
combination with the latter, gives rise to colour* 
This quality of visibility, made subjective in itself 
and treated as ideal, needs neither, like architecture, 
the abstractly mechanical attribute of mass as opera- 
tive in the properties of heavy matter, nor, like 
sculpture, the complete sensuous attributes of space, 
even though concentrated into organic shapes. The 
visibility and the rendering visible which belong to 
painting have their differences in a more ideal form, 
in the several kinds of colour, and they liberate art from 
the sensuous completeness in space which attaches to 
material things, by restricting themselves to a plane 
surface. 

On the other hand, the content also attains the 
most comprehensive specification. Whatever can 
find room in the human heart, as feeling, idea, and 
purpose ; whatever it is capable of shaping into act«~ 
all this diverstly of material is capable of entering 
into the varied content of painting. The whole realm 

* This b dnwa from Goethe's doctrine of cokwr, which 
Hegel mifortonatdy adopted in opposition to Newton's theory. 
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of particular existence, from the highest 
of mind down to the most isolated object of nature, 
finds a place here. For it is possible even for finite 
nature,* in iu particular scenes and phenomena, to 
make iU appearance in the realm of art, if only some 
allusion to an element of mind endows it with a£5nity 
to thought and feeling. 

ii. The secopul art in which the romantic type 
realizes itself is contrasted with painting, and is music 
Its medium, though still sensuous, yet develops into 
still more thorough subjectivity and particularixation. 
Music, too, tieau the sensuous as ideal, and does so by 
nepiing,t and idealizing into the individual isolation 
of a ungle point, the mdifferent externality } of space, 
whose complete semblance is accepted and imitated 
by painting. 'I*^np(^ goint, gua such a negativity 
(excluding space) is^in itself a concrete and active 
process of positive negation § within the attnEuteTof 

* He means landscape, principally. 

t "^Aufhibenf used pregnantly by Hegel to meani^/d **can- 
eel," "annul," and^ " preserve,* " foi in mind," «« idealize." The 
use of this word is a cardinal point of his dialectic See ** Wiss. 
der Logik.," 1 104. I knowof no equivalent but '^put by,"pio- 
rincial Scotch ^ put past" The negation of space is an attribute 
of music The parts of a chord are no more in space than are 
the parts of a judgment H«gel expresses this by saying that~| 
music ideali ses s pace and conceatiates it into a point 
^Tbe parts of space, ffiough extemaT^each oilier, are not 
distinguished by qualitative peculiarities. 

I •AmfMm.'' 
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matter^ in the shape of a niotion and tremor of the 
material body within itself and in iu relation to itself. 
Such an inchoate ideality of matter,* which appears 
no longer as under the form of space, but as temporal 
ideality,t is sound, the sensuous set down as negated, 
with iu abstract visibility converted into audibility, 
inasmuch as sound, so to speak, liban|tes Jhe_ideal 
content from its immersion in matter. This earliest 
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inwaxdness of matter and inspiration of soul into it 
furnishes the medium for the mental inwardness— 
itself as yet indefinite— and for the soul- X into which 
mind concentrates itself; and finds utterance in iU 
tones for the heart with iu whole gamut of feelings 
and passions. Thus music forms the centre of the 
romantic a rts, Just as sculpture represenU the central 
point between architecture and the arU of romantic 
subjectivity. Thus, too, it^fonns the polnt^of transi- 
tiw between abstract spatial Mnsuou^^^^ such as 
painting employs, and the abstract sjnnltuality o^ 

* " Ideality of matter : " the distinctively material attribute 
of a lonorous body» iU extension, only appears in iU sound in- 
dirccdy, or inferentiaUy, by modifying the nature of the sound. 
Itls,theieibre,"idealiied." 

t Succession in time is a degree more ** ideal " than co» 
ensteace in space, because it exisU solely in the medium of 

memory. 

} "^ShU;^ mind on iU individual side, as a particular feel- 
ing subject M^^/n is nther mind as the common nature of 
iatsnigencs. Thus in feeling and self-feeling, mind is said to 
oonoentiau itself into a sooL 
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poetry . Music has within itself, like architecture, a 
relation of quantity comformable to the understanding, 
as the antithesis to emotion and inwardness ; and has 
also as iu basis a solid conformity to law on the part 
of the tones, of their conjunction, and of their suc- 
cession. 

iii. As regards the third and most spiritual mode 
of represenUtion of the romantic art-type, we must 
look for it in poitry. Iu characteristic peculiarity lies 
in the power with which it subjecU to the mind and 
to iu ideas the sensuous element from which music 
and painting in their degree began to liberate art 
Fo r soun d, the .only^.ezterniJLvmtter which pofilry 
r etain s, isJn it no longer the feeling of t he sonor ous 
itself, but is a ^f«,>rhich by itself is void of import. 
And it if a sijm of the idea which has become con- 
CTfit^ in^itfsif, and not merely of indefinite feeling and 
of iu nuanus and grades. This is how sound de- 

^®P?.JP^^!ti^'jttin< y voice igticulate jn itse lf, 
whose import it is to indicate ideas and notions. 
The mcpdyncjjative joint up to wbid) . music, haid 
developed now makes lU appearance as the^coxn- 
pletely concrete pbiht; the point ^which is mind, the 
self-conscious individual, which, producing out of itself 
thetibfiniu space^f iu ideas, unites it with thetempoiil 
characterbf sound. Yet this sensuous element, which 
in music waa still immediately one with inward feel- 
iAS» is in poetry separated from the content of con- 
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content for its own sske, and apart from all else, 
into the shape of ideas^ and though it employs sound 
to express them^ yet treats it solely as a symbol 
without value or import Thu jL consid ered, sound 
may Just as well be reduced to a mere letter, for the 
aodible, like the visible, is thus depressed into a mere 
indicatioD of mind.* For this reason the proper 
medium of poetical representation is the poetical 
imagination and intellectual portrayal itself. And as 
this element is common to all types of art, it follows 
that poetry runs through them all and develops itself 
ndependently in each. Poetry is the universal art of 
thy mind which has become fr ee in it s own nature, 
and which is not tied to find its realization in external 
sensuous matter, but expatiates exclusively in the 

* Hegel seemi to accept this Yiew. Wat he inseniible to 
flouiKl ia poetry? Some very grotesque verses of his, preserved 
in his biogniphy, go to show that his ear was not sensitive. 
Yet his critical estimate of poetry is usually just Shakespeare 
and Sophocles were probably his favourites. And, as a matter 
of p r o por ti on, what he here says is true. It must be remem- 
beied that the beauty of sound in poetry is to a great extent 
Indinct, being supplied by the passion or emotion which the 
ideas s]rmbolised by the sounds arouse. The beauty of poetical 
sound in itself is very likely less than often supposed* It must 
have the capacity for receiving passionat e expression ; but that 
b net the same as the sensuous beauty of a note or a colour. If 
the wofdsused in a noble poem were divested of all meaning, 
thsy would lees nradh though not aU| of the beauty of their 
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««ner .pwe „d iaa«r time of the ide« ^ fedinp. 

ofpu^oniou. embodiment of mind in «n.uou. 
7 '®"»# «M passes from the noetrv i%f ima«...4* 

5. Such we may uke to be the micuJated totality 
«f the i»ruc«lar art^ viz. the external an of awhi. 
tectum the objective a« of «:mpture. «.d ti.e 
Objective an of painting. m««c and poetr,. Many 
oth^ claMUication. have been attempted, for { 

«^ ^K • "^ ^ ~* -*' "^ «<»*«' i. 
^ ti^ b«» of daaaification. For inaunce, one 
night take ti>e sensuous medium. Thus aichitecture 

»j;S "r 7**^«^'- «=«'?»'"«. a. the organic 
mocWhng of ti« material in its sensuous and spatial 
totality; painting, as tiie coloured surface and line- 
whUe .nmusic, space, as_ such. pM«» into <he point of 
^ P??!!^.*'" ~°'«t within7i^T=fi^he 
'^p^^.'^^^^^XS^ «lSP«sse<i.into.comj^eto 
•^S^^lfic^S?*- Or, again, these differences hkv^ 'fc^ 
considered witi, reference to tiieir purely abstract 
•ttnbute. of space and time. Such abstract pecu- 
liant.es of works of art may, like ti«ir material 
»«>}um, be eonsistentiy explored in tiidr charae- 
tensttc traiu; but. diey cannot be worked out as tiie 
"Jtonate and fundamental hw, because any such 

o 
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aspect itself derives its origin from a higher principle, 
and must therefore be subordinate thereto. 

This higher principle we have found in the types of 
art— symbolic, classical, and romantic— which are the 
universal stages or elements * of the Idea of beauty 
itself. For syt Hbolk art attains its most adequate 
reality and most complete application in arckUecturt^ 
in which it holds sway in the full import of its notion, 
and is not yet degraded to be, as it were, the inor- 
ganic nature dealt with by another art The c lassic al 
tjft of art, on the other hand, finds adequate realixa- 
tion in ^ulpCure, while it treats architecture only as 
furnishing an enclosure in which it is to operate, and 
has not acquired the power of developing painting 
and music as absolute t forms for its content The 
f ymam iic typt of art, finally, takes possession of pgint- 
I ng and mus ic, ^and in like manner of p oetic re pre- 
senUtion, as substantive and unconditionally adequate 
modes of utterance. P oetry , however, is conformab le 
t o all types of the beauti ful, a nd ex tends over them 
all, bec ause th ejurtistic imagination is its proper 
mediu m, and imagination LT^iiientiai to eWry j^^ 
duct that belongs to the beautiful, whatever its type 
maybe. 

* "Stages or dements." ^AfamcmU,'' Hegel's tedmioa 
phiase for the stages which form the essential partsorCKtorsof 
any idea. Thejr meke their appeeraace sucoesshfelf, bat the 
eariler are hnplied and retahied in the Uter. 

f Adequate^ and so of permanent valoe. 
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*ejdf-u„foldi„g Ide. of beauty. It i. „ «« Z 
tamd^,^, of thi. Ide. th.t thewideP«theo„^f 

itt evolution of ages* ' "^ ^ 
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